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a Smithsonian archaeologist and National 

Geographic research grantee, was called to 
Dulles Airport to help U.S. Customs officials 
authenticate 154 pieces of pre-Columbian 
gold, ceramics, and textiles confiscated from 
the baggage ofa New York art dealer, 

Dr. Evans found some of the specimens, all 
from unknown sites in Peru, to be finer than 
any he hadseenin 35 vearsof work. He was de- 
pressed and angered by the inestimable archae- 
ological losses represented by the loot. 

According to Customs Special Agent Rich- 
ard Conger, Dr. Evans said, “I don’t want to 
look at this any more—it'’s making me sick.” 

A few hours later, at his home, he suffered a 
fatal heart attack. 

Nobody cansay that Dr, Evans's anguish di- 
rectly caused his death. What is certain is that 
the voracious market for antiquities is destroy- 
ing the heritage of Latin American nations. 
U.S. dealers import as many as 40,000 iterns a 
year from Peru alone—many of them literally 
strip-mined from archaeological sites with 
bulldozers and backhoes, cdestroving the histo- 
ry as well as the more delicate artifacts. 

This collection was seized on a “price tag’ 
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Confiscated qold-and-ailver burial mask from Peru 


technicality. [The art dealer had declared its 
Value at31.785; an appraiser for Customs set it 
at $288,000. One item alone, a feather cape, 
was Valued at $150,000. There is no law spe- 
cifically forbidding such imports, and our gov- 
ernment is almost powerless to cooperate with 
those nations whose antiquities are at the mer- 
cy of well-financed thieves and art collectors, 
In this issue, we bring you a wall map of 
what is already known of the pre-Columbian 
history of South America. And beginning on 
the following page, we offer a view of the rich 
tapestry of cultures that is moclern Peru 
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The Two Souls of Peru 284 

Indian and Spanish heritoges mold o nation 
of sharp gedgrapnic and social contrasts, 
Where @ mew government mokes a fresh start. 
Harvey Arden reports, with photographs by 
William Albert Allard. 


Santa Fe: Stull the Goal 

atthe End ofthe Trail 423 
Wiliam S. Ellis-finds artists, tourists, art 
“deserters from dnidgery” seeking modern 
haven in the oldest capital city in the 
United Stotes, Photographs by Gordon W. 
Gahan and Otte Imboden. 


Sudan: Crucible of Cultures 346 
Ranging across Africa’s largest nation, author- 
photographer Robert Coputo visits diverse 
peoples of a country struggiing for unity a 
decade after the end of a 17-vear civil war 
between Afmican south and Arabic north 


Henry Hudson's 

Changing Bay 380 

The 20th century brings technology and 
political clout to a handful of Inuit villages 
Saving to bolance old ways and new in the 
isolated wildermess cround Audson Bay 
By Bill Richarils, with photographs by 
David Hiser. 


Quebec's Northern Dynamo 406 
AJtor-flung network of dams and hydroelectric 
plonts is hornessing subarctic Canodian 
rivers for new power for industries and cities. 
Text 6) Larry Kohl, photegraphs by 

Ottmar Bierwagen 


COVER: Forehead scanfication identifies a 
Mondor woman of Sudan. A pod of woven 
gross cushions her woterpot. Photograph 
by Robert Coputo. 
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POU MUST UNDERSTAND 
' about the two souls of Peru,” 
the old blind harp player in 
Huancayo told me. “There is 
the Indian soul and the Spanish 
soul—the condor and the bull.” Aurelio 
Navarro touched his harp and an arpeggio 
as light as.an Andean breeze wafted out. 

*Thatis the condor," he said. Through his 
dark-smoked glasses he seemed to watch 
with inner eves as the sacred bird soared 
hich and free on an updraft of melody. 

Now his fingers crashed onto the lower 
strings. The barrel-bellicd Andean harp 
seemed to bellow. 

“That is the bull, the Spanish soul.” 

He played both motifs at once—the two 
souls of Peru in poignant counterpoint. 

‘There was a time when Andean villagers 
would tether the sacred condor—with a 
wingspread of ten feet—to the back of a bull 
and let the two of them fight it out. The 
bloody practice is now illegal, civilization's 
advance having made the condor an endan- 
gered species. In an experimental program, 
condor young raised in captivity have been 
successfully released in the wild. But such 
matters have litthe meaning for the blind 
Indian harp player, himself a member of an 
endangered culture. 

His fingers merged in a blur with the 
strings. Creseendoing rhythm and melody 
clashed, collided, and finally intertwined in 
a triumphal flourish, “Vou see,” he said, 
“the souls are at war. But when the war is 
over, the two are one.” 






, SERIES of alarming predictions cast a 
mood of apocalyptic expectancy over 
| Peru as l arrived in Lima before Holy 

Week. A U.S. physicist, Dr. Brian 
T. Brady, had predicted not one but three 
colossal earthquakes for coastal Peru in the 
summer of 1981. 

The final “earth-forming event,” said Dr. 
Brady, would approach an astounding 10on 
the Richter <cale and power a huge tsunami 







through already quake-devastated Lima. 

Despite a flat-out disclaimer of Dr. 
Brady's predictions by a council of earth- 
quake experts in the United States, the peo- 
ple of Lima were understandably alarmed. 
The city, afterall, had been virtually razed 
by the great earthquake of 1746. And who 
could forget the 1970 quake north of Lima? 
That one had killed 70,000 from the seacoast 
to the mountains and buried the Andean vil- 
lage of Yungay beneath an avalanche of ice, 
mud, and rack. 

No doubt there would be a special fervor 
to the 1921 Holy Week procession in Cuzco 
honoring El Senor de los Temblores—Our 
Lord of the Earthquakes. 

Meanwhile, relief agencies stocked up on 
body bags. Schools rehearsed earthquake 
drills. People hoarded food, water, and 
medicines, Tourism dipped, along with real 
estate prices, Outbound flights were heavily 
booked by Limefios planning vacations be- 


yond reach of Brady's predicted disasters. 


Ominously, in early April, rain fell for 
three hours—almost unheard of on this 
“rainless” desert coast, An even greater rar- 
itvy—lightning and thunder—accompanied 
the April storm. In 1970, it was recalled, 
January rains had preceded the quake in 
May. And, historians noted. a rare thunder- 
storm with lightning in 1803 had been fol- 
lowed by an earthquake inthe same montha 
vear later. 

Cried the leader of a Lima religious sect: 
“Tt’s the enc of the world!" 


§ HAVE enough real problems 
\/ without inventing imaginary 
Zones,” lamented President Fer- 
~ hindo Belaunde Terry as we spoke 

in the government palace in Lima. 
The white-maned, charismatic politician 





and architect—they call him £/ Argui- 


fecto—took office in 1980 aftera democratic 
election that ended 12 years of dictatorship 
by left-leaning generals. His first try at 
the presidency ended in 1968 when armed 


Prayers rise with amoke froma silver incense burner as hundreds of thousands 
in Lima walk inthe October procession of Our Lord of the Miracles. The event 
veneraites o pold-framed portrait of Christ, a copy of a painting found on a wall 
that stood when a 1655 earthquake razed surrounding homes. All but a fraction 
of Peruvians are born ta the Roman Catholic faith instilled by Spain. 
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officers rudely roused the leader from. bis 
presidential quarters one night and hustled 
him aboard a Plane bound tor exile 

Taking up residence in the United States, 
President Helainde taught at several 
American universities and watched from 
afar as the generals who ousted him took 
Peru on a swerving turn to the lelt—¢iving 
large private estates over to cooperatives, 
nationalizing major industries and banks, 
controlling the media, flirting with the 
U.5.5.R. and Cuba 

Even Belaunde admits reforms had been 
desperately overdue in a country ruled for 
centuries by a tiny elite—a country where 
even today, after a dozen vears of lettist- 
socialist rule, the top one percent of society 
gets 25 percent of the income and the bottom 
25 percent must make do with 3 percent 

In any case, the generals radical exper- 
ment failed dismally. Formeriy weil-run 
estates fell into ruin in the hands of inexperi- 
enced campesinos, eventhough onlyabouta 
third of the rural poor benefited from land 
redistribution. Natignalized industries 











copper, oi, and fishing—taltered The 
national debt ballooned. The price ol copper 
plummeted. The fish disappeared, and oil 
did not appear in hoped-for quantities 
Annual inflation topped 70 percent by 1978. 
Foreign debt hitnine billion dollars, and the 
country went bankrupt as the ruling gener- 
als farexceeded the nation s revenues to buy 
Soviet jets and build an oil pipeline 





AVING TUMBLED the economy 
first on its head and finally on its 
back, the hapless generals decided 
at last to turn the whole mess back 
toa civilian goverment 

Belaunde returned and led his centrist 
Partido Accién Popular to victory, garner- 
ing 45 percent of the votes against 14 other 
candidates and capturing 26 of the 60 senate 
seats, To him and his colleagues now falls 
the job of getting Peru back on its feet—with 
the generals still in the wings watching 
osely for any misstep 
Can democracy survive in Peru? If 30, it 
will be a tremendous accomphshment in a 
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Democracy an parade = el ane on trial. Preraivian fro at Pooge-steD Palel 


President Fernando Belaiinde Terrv-—reelected by popular ballot in 1980 after 
hoving been ousted by a military coup 12 years earlier. The years between saw 


Dery swerve to the left under a military dictatorship that led the economy into a 
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country that has suffered four coups since 
World War 

Just months of 1981, 
which spanned the time of mv visit, there 
Was a new clash in a long-festering border 
war with Ecuador, a wave of increasmel 
violent terrorist attacks (for which no fac- 
tion has claimed credit), aseries of crippling 
industrial and Municipal strikes ancl the 
list toes on. 

A roadside and rock in 
the Peruvian Andes bas been inscribed with 
political slogans, most scrawied in red paint 
by the PCP (Partido Comunista Peruano) 
calling for (wel armada—armed conflict 

*You're for insurrection against 
the government?” I asked one Communist 
deputy to the new leftist mavor of Arequipa 
“No, senor,” hesaid. “Lucha means struggle 
as wellas conflict. And armada—tt means to 
be armed with the truth, not guns.” I then 
asked, “Are the Communists behind the ter: 
rorist at as the government claims?” 
Again a denial. “No, Perhaps it is the far 
right, trying to destabilize Helatinde’s 


during the early 
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regime inorder to stage anew coup. Perhaps 
itis the government itsell, looking for a pre- 
text to justify repression of the left.” 


ESPITE TALK OF TERRORISTS, 
security was light, even casual, on 
thee VEnineg r | isitect Li ima SeOVeEIh- 
ment palace 

In his. office with photographer Bill Allard 
arm me, President Belaunde said 
“We have problems, yes, but we are hard 
at work on the The 
rorists? Left-wing dissidents who will 
stopped. We've already caugnt many ol 
them. And economically we are entering ; 
new era. Foreign 
again. We anticipate fendly relations with 
the U.5., but it must be a relationship o! 
equals. And the press is tree again. Some 
industries are beme returned to private 
ownership. The rate of inflation hz 
“WV hats more, we have $6 major projects 
planned or under way—a highway into the 
deep interior, iigation Ne sagt an oil 
pipeline, factories, steel mulls, resettlement! 
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DWARFED by the: vastness uf 
South America, Peru has a vastness 
of its own. Superimposed on a map 
of the United States, it would stretch 
from Chicago and New York City 

in the north to Miatni in the south. 
AREA: 1,285,216 5q km (496, 225. sq. 


mainly Quechua and Aymara 
subsistence farmers in the 
mountains, CAPITAL: Lima, pop. 
4,738,000. RELIGION: Roman 
Catholic. LANGUAGE: Spanish, 
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Quechua, Aymara. LITERACY: 74 
percent. LIFE EXPECTANCY: 57 vears, 
low for South America. GEOGRAPHY: 
Dominating the nation, the Andes rise. 
with stupendous verticality to snow'fields 
and glaciers at 6,768 meters (22,200 
feet). They wall off the arid coast where 
little rain falls. Snowmelt from the 
Andes feeds rivers that cross the arid 
coastal plain and supply irrigation 
farmers. The moist eastern slopes of the 
Andes tumble to dank, humid, jungle 
lowlands whose 
rivers are the sole 
highwavs for 
transportation. 
Peru lies atop an 
area where the 
Pacific Ocean 
crust slides beneath the continent, 
resulting in severe earthquakes and 
occasional volcanic eruptions. 
HISTORY: For 20,000 years diverse 
Indian peoples have made their home 
in Peru; 7,700-year-olel Paloma may be 
the oldest village in the Americas. The 
Incas were ruling from Cuzco when gold 
and silver lured the Spaniards, who 
considered the very word Peru 
synonymous with littering riches: 

"Vale un Peri—worth a Peru—was 
long a phrase denoting anything of 
immense Value, In 1824 Gen. Simon 
Bolivar's forces ended Spanish rule on 
the continent. | 
GOVERNMENT: Peru has since been 
ruled largely by authoritarians. The 
election in 1980 of Fernando Belatinde 
Terry gave democracy a chance. 
ECONOMY: Oil and minerals such as | 





copper from huge open-pit mines at 
Cuajone and Toquepala dominate the 
export-oriented economy, with the 
United States the major customer. 
Recent drilling for oil in the jungle has. 
upped proved reserves to 800 million 
barrels and led to the 800-million-dollar, 
§25-kilometer (5143-mile) trans-Andean 
pipeline. Ongoing exploration has 
Intated phosphate deposits on the north 
oogst and coal in the northern 
mountains. Manufacturing is the fastest 
growing sector of the economy, but 
agriculture remains the chief occupation, 
with sugar cane and cotton grown on the 
coast, coffee in the uplands, and 
gardening and ranching where possible, 


silver, zinc, gold, lead, iron, and 





programs, housing.... But. here, there's 
something I want you to see!” 

He opened the office doors and led us into 
the cavernous hall outside. It was pitch 
dark. Presidential aides had stepped away 
momentanly, turning off the ights, We felt 
our way through the darkness. pushing into 
still another enormous room, equally black. 
It seemed passing strange to be there in the 
dark, groping for a light switch with the 
president of 17 million people. 

Atlast two uniformed aides came running 
in, stammering apologies, and switched on 
the lights to reveal, in the center of the room, 
a model of a modern city, 

“It's my special pride,” Belawnde «aid. 
“I'm still an architect at heart, and this is a 
new housing project whose progress I've 
overseen, Look—there are parks, wide 
streets, playgrounds, ashopping mall. Soon 
it will be home for thousands of micddle- 
income Limenos. 

“Write of this,” he implored, “Not only of 
our problems and Brady's predictions. 
Write of construction, not destruction!” 


EAVING the government palace, 
known as Pizarro’s House, I stepped 
out onto the elegant colonial Plaza de 
Armas: Here, in 1545, Francisco 
Pizarro, conqueror of the Incas, founded 
the city that was Spain's chief stronghold 
in South America until independence was 
declared in 1821. 

[plunged down a side street jammed with 
amoulanies—the ubiquitous sidewalk ven- 
dors—selling evervthing from alpaca pon- 
ches and TV antennas to skewers of sliced 
beef heart and murky red potions of “iguana 
blood” para la fuers 

They compose a kind of conquest in 
reverse, these ambulantes, a pushcart army 
of impoverished campesinos driven by want 
from their ancestral Andean highlands and 
drifting now by the hundreds of thou- 
sands—perhaps millionsa—to pathetic 
shantviowns in the cities. Jobless, barely 
educated, with welfare payments not evena 
dream, they take to the streets as vendors, 
shoeshine bovs, tire changers, minstrels, 
beggars, and, when all-else fails—alas—as 
petty thieves: The government, since my 
visit last spring, has cleared them from ele- 
gant central Lima, but still they come—a 
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tsunami of poverty washing over Pizarro’s 
proud City of Kings 

On the desert fringes of Lima, | visited 
anew barrtada, or shantytown. Row upon 
row of the most wretched imaginable patch- 
work hovels straggled up gray hillsides of 
sand and stone. Nota tree or blacle of grass 
could be seen. The bleakness and barren- 
ness scemed absolute: And vet I could hear 
the sound of hope. .. - 

Beside a huge rocky heap a group of 
women were chanting as they wielded shov- 
els and pickaxes ina communal effort to 
wrest a patch of level ground from a hillside 

Explained CARE official Tim Truitt 
“We provide tools and food. They provide 
the labor. A few days back this spot was cov- 
ered by tons of rock. Now it’s been cleared, 
rock by rock, stone by stone, to make room 
fora new school building.” 

The government euphemistically calls 
these barriadas puehios jevenes (young 
towns), providing them, when possible, 
with water, electricity, schools, and a few 
minimal city services. But many of the 
newer ones, springing up literally over- 
night, don't get even that 

A crv of collective triumph rang out as the 
women pried loose a boulder halfthe size of a 
Volkswaren. Soon a flurry of hammers be- 
gan smashing it into smaller stones 

“They work hard, without complaint,” 
Tim said. “Nothing means more to these 
people than having a school for their chil- 
dren. Without education there's no way out 
of here, and they know it." 

Some barriada dwellers dream of a return 
to their ancestral mountains. In fact a long- 
range program calls for resettling many of 
them in jungle-region irrigation projects to 
open fresh areas to farming. But whether 
people—like condors—will ever be re- 
turned to their native Andes remains a 
doubtful dream 





CAB WHISKS ME to another 
world—the glittering upper-class 

neighborhood of Miraflores, Taking 
™ a sidewalk table at Vivaldi's cafe, 
| order a corfade—sweet espresso topped 
with frothy cream—ancd watch Lima's 
crowds parade along the avenue in the latest 
stvles from Paris, New Vork, and Madcirid. 
Here and there an Indian woman, as out of 
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Lima whirls aground plazas, a pattern 
set in 1535 when Pizarro founded the 
capital from which Spain began tf 
South American empire thot lasted 


National Geographic, March £982 
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hearty tiree centuries. Royalist Lima held fost as winds of freedom swept the 
continent: But independence was declared in 1821 and realized three years later. 

Anticipating crowds for the Procession of Our Lord of the Miracles, vendors 
stake carly claims in the usually quiet Plaza Bolognesi (above) 
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place as an astronaut, truncdiles along be 
neath some nameless buncelle, sandals scuf- 


fling, EVeGs carthward, oblivious to it all— 


hersoul, | suppose, back In the mountains. 


But the others are all openly happy to be 
mn, to adrift from 


and be s¢ 


here, to see 


cilewalk table to table, chattine. laughing, 
flirting in the high-octane aimosphere 
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almost hike mannequins themselves, pose 
lovely fair-skinned ncar-pure 
Spanish descent and stunning mestizas with 
dark rect hair and glowing cinnamon com 
plexions. Flashing sidelong glances at 
appreciative observers, they eve their own 
reflections in the window's, then move back 
into the swirling crowds, lovely as clippet 
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Mavbe it's the overpowering geography 
that creates this apocalyptic air. Clinging 
tenuously toa fragile green oasis, where the 
River Rimac plunges down tothe coast from 
the Andes, this sprawling metropolis is set 


about ¢ iV Pecer aphic PX(remcs., 


THE NORTH and south en- 
croaches one of earth's driest des- 
erts. To the west the Pacific. To the 
east the abrupt wall of the Andes—a 
presence even when you can't see it through 
the garua, orsea mist, that blankets the cit 
from May through September. 

The preconquest Indians who occupied 
this same oasis for thousands of years had 
he good sense to live on its fringes tint use 
arable land for farming. Today almost five 
million Limenos occupy most of the oasis, 
and only a vast capillary system of irrigation 
ditches brings enough precious moisture 
from the Rimac for limited agriculture 

Where the irrigation ends, the stone and 
cond desert begins, a desolation een and 
Wasteland stretching for near 00 miles 
along Peru's coast, stitched sotines Li the 
two-lane. sanc-drifted Pan American High- 
way. At Paloma, just south of Lima in the 
Andean foothills, archaeologists have dis- 
covered remnants of the oldest known vVil- 
lage in the Americas—a village inhabited 
some 7.700 Wears ago 

The remains af ancient Per UVian peoples 
have been found along many watercourses 
across the desert—Paracas, Nazca, Moche, 
and a host of others (see the double supple- 

ment map, Indians/Archaeology of South 
America, distributed with this issue), Arid 
sands preserve their fascinating artilacts— 
all too often exhumed by industrious looters 
for sale on the illicit anc thriving interna- 
tional market in pre-Columbian art 




















Armed robbers also have taken a toll of 
such art, specifically irreplaceable works of 


silver and gold from the Inca Empire. In 
a raid last saci 26, Funmen seized 
44 artifacts from the National Museum olf 
AEP OBEIES and Archaeology In Lima 
Among them was a world-famous ceremo- 
nial knife, or tum, fashioned trom two 
pounds of gold—perhaps the single most 
valuable object in all Peru's museums, 
Since any gold pre-Columbian artifact is 
4 great rarity today—and since none has 
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New World glory: The “lost city” of Machu Picchu proces o lofty berth high above » 


the Urubamba River (overleaf). For 500 years the Inca ning lay concealed, wontil 
found by Hiram Binghom in P9i] and expiored with help from the National 

Geographic Soctety. Somehow the outpost escaped detection by Pirarro's 
iad 
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ever been legally exported by Peru—poten- 
tial purchasers should exercise the greats! 
caution, demanding a complete legal peci- 
gree for any such items for sale 


OST PROPLE woul expect 
Peru's parched coast to be @ jun- 
tle, like the Pacific coasts of Co- 
lombia and northern Ecuador, 
One reason for the anomaly: the Peru (Hum- 
boldt) Current, which flows northward 
from the Antarctic, working a sea change 
over virtually everythine. 

Surface winds chilled by the otean are 
trapped beneath the warmer air above the 
coast, thus inhibiting rainfall. From the east 
the Andes block rain-laden clouds coming 
out of the steaming Amazon basin. [he re- 
sult: Most of the coast records only a few 
inches of rain in each decade, if that. 

Prevailing winds from the south drive 
surface Waters offshore, causing cold water 
toupwell from the ocean depths. The plank- 
ton that permeate these waters attract vast 
swarms of small fish called anchovetas, or 





anchowies, which tn turn attract millions of 


seabirds, whose droppings over the centu- 
nes coated oftshore islands with tuano hun- 
dreds of feet thick. A century ago, 
the wide-scale use of man-made fertilizers, 
ruand was the primary export of Peru 
Morerecently, Peruvians turned to catch 
Ing the anchovetas themselves for use as fish 


before 


Anguish written on her foce, a 
won in the Andean willage of 
Paccha mourns the loss of laved 
ones in the earthquake thar struch 
the Awacucho region on Gon! 
Friday, 1981]. Repeated aftershocks 
drowe terrified iillagers out of 
their crumbling adobe howses to set 
Op ieshift str huts and 
tents in the main square 
In_lO?d residents of Yurngiy, 
north of Lima, 
When dd niassive carthguake broke 
Lone a _ acer. Lhe subsequent 
ovaianche buried Yungay 
bent cat icé, mild, ond rock. A 
tombstone (right) looks down on 
the obliterated town. now a 
sraveviard for the 18,000 who 
died in that catastrophe 


Aad moo fore ming 


fhe Two Souls of Peru 


mital to be sold as animal feed. Never known 
as world-class fishermen, Peruvians. bv the 
early 1960s, surpassed Japan, China, the 
soviet Union, and the United States to rank 
as the leading fishing nation. 

But overfishing combined with warm 
Water invasions of the cold upwellings have 
lately caused the whole web to unravel, Bs 
the early 1970s the anchovetas had climin- 
ished drastically, as had most of the seabirds 
thatlivedonthem. Peru's fish-meal industry 
suffered a near collapse. While sharp restric- 
ions on fishing have revived anchovy 
somewhat, only time will tell if they can re 
store themselves to their previous numbers. 


Ba 
SLOCKS 


LL NIGHT LONG the dogs barked in 
Avacucho. An old saying has it that 
dogs bark the nicht before an eurth 
“ quake—which only added to mv 

sleeplessness that Good Friday morning 

I had arrived the previous evening in this 
city of the: Andes, noted for its Holy Week 
ceremonies, after:a battering 12-hour drive 
up from Pa uracas on the coast. Along precipi- 
tous dirt tracks hardly wider than our little 
Toyota Land (rutser, my guide, Tony Lus- 
combe, and I had snaked ever upward from 
sea-level desert to ear-popping Andean 
heights above 15,000 feet 

several times downward-hurtling buses 
and trucks had loomed suddenly out at us 
from around blind mountain curves. Each 
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Nereons were Rilled Ov the cuohke ond a 


time Tony hacl somehow managed to<«werve 
away from onrushing traffic without plung 
ing us thousands of feet into the beautiful 
chasm we couls 
SF up AL CUIrVeS marker POL Ls 14, here tiee 
uckier travelers had made that final plunge 

Fortunately, ld been too sick to pay close 
attention. A cold chicken sandwich, eaten in 
Paracas the nicht before, had setoffatumult 
in my insides. Compounding my problem 


altitude sickness—a constel- 
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ation of miseries inclucing dizziness, head- 
ache, fever, and stomach-curdling nausea 
like an Inca mummy in 
my sweat-sonked bed sheets, I roused to a 
knock at my hotel-room door. [t was one of 
the bel 
a popular anticlote for saoroche 

‘Make you feel better,” hesaid. “You sta 
in bed today, senor, Not rood to zo. out Good 
Friday night anyway 
Until He rises to heaven on Sunday, there 
is noone to punish mens acts. Thieves and 
drunks will be out. Maybe terrorists too 





Now, wr ap pet 





boys, bearing acup of coca-leaf tea 


Christ dies today. 


Vou beware, senor 
Volcdiy narcotized, I drifted asleep to 


barking does 


a os "as i. “ee “Doar a ot] oat 
Veakue DIGI Iares Of 


“MHAT EVENING, feeling some- 
er, lL attended Avacucho’'s 


lav night procession 








ned for its 40 churches 
Just olf the Plaza de Armas, I € 
my Way Into a dense crowd waiting for the 


life-size image of Christ ta be borne out of a 


, 
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{ hurch In a CeTE MONI Fiass COMIN 

Just then—it was exactly 7:32 p.m 
there Was a tremendous blast, as if two sub- 
wavy trains had collided directly beneath our 
feet. A terrorist bomb? took three steps and 
froze. The man behind me broke into wail 
ing praver. For three or four seconds the old 
stoné church towers swaved and shuddered 
Phen, a moment of eere stillness, followed 
DY 2 Cacopnons of screarmé 

|Terremoito'/—Earthquake!™ 

Cithers picked up the cry, “| Perremoto! 

And, in fact, that's what it was—measur- 
ing. we learned later, 5.1 on the Richter 
scale. This, however, was not one af the 
earthquakes Brady hac predicted. (In fact, 
Brady has since revised his predictians 
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'Wo serious damage wis re Hpurse d in Ava- 
-except that the city’s walter reser- 
YoUrs rlraine Amit. But two days later the 
campesinos from the deep Andean valleys 
arqund Avacucho began arriving by foot 
with tales of destruction: several villages 
damaged, exzht people killed, many in- 
jured. Two more davs passed before heb 
copters reached the stricken Villages with 
cal teams and emergency supplics, I 
helicoptered out with the white-robed Arch- 
bishop of Ayacucho, Federico Richter. 
Descending into the tiny ¥ lage of Pac- 
cha, inaccessible by road, we found the 
numbed Eee aATES aes In tents and 
makeshift stra é main square, 
too terrified to move back j into their mud 
brick homes for fear of another terremoto 
there were aftershocks for days.) 
Archbishop Richter, robe fluttering in the 
mountain wind, held a moving 
shell of the town church, whose roof had col- 
lapsed during the ¢ arthquake 
Meanwhile, four dav safter the . the 
first emergency supplies to arrive in Paccha 
were being unloaderl. But the people 
among the in the square, poking 
through the contents with puzzled faces 
‘Can anvone tell me, what is sova Hour 
used for?” one man asked aloud, cradling a 
sack marked “From the people of the United 
States of Amerita,~ 
But what do you di 
one could tell him. 
Archbishop Richter walked by in the [rot 
sun, wiping his brow. He shook his head 
“Who could have Saadined 2 That church 
has stood here for centurtes, We ve fad sev- 
eral tremors since last November in Avacu 
cho, but never a real earthquake in this 
region. Now fiis, The people are terrifie cl 
But, did vou know alread the v re mak- 
ing plans to rebuild the church? 
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with sova flour? No 


MERICAN adventurer Leo Litth was 
about to leave Cuzco for a couple of 
months of gold prospecting in the 
Madre de Dios jungle near Puerto 
Maldonado, He'd been back. in civilization 
only briefly, but that was enough 
“Vou get used to it out there, somehow 

Heat, snakes, bugs, wild animals, thieves 
and con men and murderers, every possible 
dangerand discomfort you can imagine. But 
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vou re vour own man. [vou survive, you've 
got yourself to thank for it. 

“A while back I was working at a gold 
camp out of Puerto Maldonado, deep in the 
jungle, There are dozens of big gold camps 
out there right now, and thousands of small 
pick-and-shovel operations, It's a genuine 
gold rush, Peruvian style, 

“Well, one night at dinnertime a huge 
storm suddenly blew out of nowhere. Winds 
must have been a hundred miles an hour. 
You could hear the trunks of 150-foot trees 
snapping... like explosions. One tree fell 
right on the dining hall with $0 men inside: 
Three killed right off, 12 injured. Two more 
died that night. Took several days to get sur- 
vivors out of there to a doctor. 

“Another time | was out alone sawing a 
log for the sluice, The chainsaw J was using 
slipped and hit my leg. Sticed it clean open. 
I'd have bled to death if I hadn't sewn my 
own muscle and skin together with a needle 
and thread. No, sir, it's no place for folks 
who want the easy life: Butat least vou don't 
get bored." 

We were sitting in the patio of Leonard's 
Lodgings, a few blocks off Cuzco's main 
tourist drag, Leo was arranging his gear ina 
backpack. He held up a large green plastic 
pan. Would he demonstrate, | asked, how 
one pans for gold? 

He scooped some earth from the edge of 
the garden and tossed it in the shallow pan. 
Going over to a Washbasin, he let running 
water flow over the dirt and pebbles. 

“The Incas got nuggets big as peanuts,” 
he said, “but vow rarely find anvthing like 
that today, Down in the jungle you find only 
flour gold, no bigger than grains of salt. Stull, 
those grains of gold add up. People with per- 
severance have gotten rich, but most people 
lack the patience to come out with much.” 

He swished the water and mud around in 
the gold pan. “Couldn't be simpler. You let 
the lighter stuff wash away. Pick out the 
pebbles and stones. What's left is this fine 
black sand mostly. Then vou've got to stir it 
around and look close. .,. Hey!" 

He held the pan under my nose. 

“Look at that!” 

Sure enough, clear as the sparkle in Leo's 
eyes, two tiny grains of gold shimmered in 
the muck at the bottom of the pan. 

“Now that's why [love Peru!” he said. 


The Two Souls of Peru 


MET A SNAIL in Machu Picchu. She 
(such grace, I thourht, wrist be fem 
nine) was crawling along one of those 
perfectly fitted unmortared stone stair- 
wavs the Incas are famous for, just below 
the precipice-topping altar or sundial called 


Inti Huatana—“hitching post of the sun." 


Here Inca priests likely made offeringsto the 
sun god, Inti, Standing at the platform's 
edge, vou look down a stomach-wrenching 
depth over near-vertical Inca terraces to the 
curling white thread of the Amazon-bound 
Urubamba River 2,000 feet below. 

‘The snail, of course, saw none of this with 
the bulbous eves atop her probing tentacles. 
Idoubt that she evensaw my foot asit swung 
down on her. Only at the last instant did I 
spot her—stopping my heel just inches 
above her alertly raised head. 

She was beautiful, this little snail of 
Machu Picchu. Her moist gray skin glis- 
tened with rainbows, Her whorled shell 
bobbed proudly behind her like the ornate 
poop deck of an old Spanish galleon. 

Like me, she was out for astroll before the 
daily onslaught of tourists arrived by train 
from Cuzco. Lest she be trampled under 
some foot less cautious than mine, | picked 
her off the stair ancl set her to one side. 

We were entirely alone, the sole observers 
of this sacred city of the Incas, wreathed and 
tangled now in carly morning fog, Discov- 
ered by Professor Hiram Bingham of Yale 
University in 191], it was cleared and 
explored from 1912 to 1915, under National 
Geographic Society and Yale grants 

Historians speculate that this was one of a 
series of outlying refuges to which the last 
Inca rébels fled after Pizarro ousted them 
from their imperial capital at Cuzco, about 
70 miles away a5 the condor flies, 

But why did they abandon this aerie, 
which the Spaniards never discovered? No 
one knows, Bingham found it moldering 
beneath centuries of vegetation. 

With my friend the snail, I contemplated 
this ruined wonder of a people who had no 
knowledge of the wheel, no written lan- 
guage, no craft animals or beasts of burden 
sturdier than the delicate llama—and who 
vet managed to impose their rule over a 
domain as far-reaching as ancient Rome's, 

From the abyss below came the hoarse- 
throated voice of the Urubamba River, 
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Broad shoulders of the Andes near Curco wear a shawl of checkered fields during 
a dry October. Here on the high Sierra reside Peru's Indians, most of whom 
speak Quechua, the tongue of the Inca Empire. Potatoes and corn are their staple 


Mofional Geographir, Maren f9a2 








crops. During the previous government, large private landholdings were 
reorganized into centrally administered farm cooperatives, but productivity 
suffered, requiring agrorian Peru to import much of its food. 


The Two Souls of Peru 
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whispering of forgotten worlds. And now, 
from somewhere, came the unexpected fap- 
fay of metal striking stone. Two workmen 
were beginning the d lay's work on Mmainte- 
nance of the old Inca buildings. I he morn- 
ing for was hiting. Soon the tourist hordes 
would arrive. The spell dissolved. * 
lt Was time for the snail and meé to go ow 
s. 1 got upto leave, but noticed that she 
ca ance more crawled out onto the starr. 
Again I picked her up and set her out of 
harm's way—a last friendly gesture from 


one traveler through history to another 


ET US SAY FAREWELL to the Urus. 
The guidebooks still speak of them, 
P| and tourists daily set out from Puno 
on Lake Titicaca to seek them out on 
their famous “floating” islands here on the 
world’s hichest navicable lake—1?2,500 feet 
above sea level. But knowledg enh le people 
will tell you those aren't really 1 
any more. Those are Avmaras, people of the 
mainiand. The last real Un anvone remem- 
bers tied some 20 vears ago 
With him went much of the culture and 
history of an Indian pe ople who for centu- 
nes stubbornly maintained their identit 
against the onslauchts of Incaand Spaniard 
Aymara and ()uechua 
| set out one dawn aboard.a rusty boat to 
visit the farthest of the reed islands,. out 
bhevond those se visited by tourists, We 
nassert by islands the size of football frelcks 
replete with vi aa schools, and play- 


rrounds. Others were 50 small they sup 


ported only a few rude huts 
Through a maze of reed-zrown channels 
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we came alter several hours toa little island 
from wich a led ina tot acne Paid came 
poling out to greet us. He led us “ashore” at 
the island's rotting, waterlogged edec. 
feet sank inches into the spongy reeds. | hallf- 
expected to fall right through, but quickh 
found my sea legs r he reeds go down about 
six feet, I was told, and the topmost layer 
must be renewed ¢ach vear, while the bot- 
tommost rots away. From the same reeds 
these islanders make their homes, bed mats, 


*T he forging. of the Inca Empire of six million people 
onalite destruction by One Man with rfawior-tts Mito! 
owers is told by Loren Mcintyrein the December liy3 
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baskets, boats, and sails. They even eat 
them, relishing the celerylike lower stalk 
and the roots 

A man—one of 25 people living on this 
tennis-court-size tsland—was making 4 
reed boat in the traditional manner, binding 
the totora reeds together with tough ichu 
grass from the Altiplano 

“* boat takes only afew days to build,” he 
said, “but it lasts many months. With this 
we get all the fish we need with some left 
over to sell, We also hunt ducks and frogs. 
To grow potatoes and vegetables, we bring 
in soil from the mainland.” 

Did he consider himself an Uru? 

Heshrugged, aquizzical expression on his 
face. “My grandfather was born on this 
same island, like my father. He spoke Uru. 
But my grandmother was Aymara. We 
weren't taught the old language. People 
were ashamed of being Urus. Others said 
the Urus were dirty, that they ate lice. We 
were taught that we were Aymara.” 

Did thev practice the old rehgious ways? 

“Those are forgotten,” he smiled. “We are 





Seventh-day Adventists now, There is a 
church on one of the islands, three hours 
away by boat. Butis that too longatripfora 
chance to talk with God?" 

The Urus are no more. Unlike the condor 
and the vicuna, they were never declared an 
endangered species. No conservationists 
came to their rescue, No monument records 
their passing. 






IHE PLANE OUT of Lima hurdled 
the snow crests of the Andes and 
took us out over the steaming green 
Amazonian jungle, which covers 
more than half of Peru. We landed at Iqui- 
tos—population 173,600—the only city of 
any size in aregion as big as Texas 

No roads lead here. You arrive by air or 
water. When demand for rubber made this 
jungle entrepot boom back in the 1550s, 
travelers from Lima had to go entirely 
around the northern coast of South America 
to the mouth of the Amazon in Brazil, then 
upriver to Iquitos—a 7,000-mile journey. 
Today it's only a 1',-hour, 640-mile flight. 


Gamble gone bust: Art was the artifice of a drug smuggler, who minfeled ptates 
and statues from clay miced with cocaine, center. He itended to extract tt inthe 


Liinited 


States but was foiled by Peruvian officials. Peruvians lawfully chew 


leaves of the coca bush, but legally grown coca proboebly accounts for only a third 
of Peru's crop. The remainder may supply haif the cocdine in the world 
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The town still boasts relics of the rubber- 
boom @¢ra, On the main plaza stands a won- 
drous two-story aihdiie of riveted 
plates desig Alexancdre-justave Eif- 
fel, of E1ffel rOWeE renown. It was first dis 
Mavyed ala Paris exposition in 1389. Later it 
was dismantled and shipped here by a ruhb- 
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The rubber boom collapsed before World 
War |. Today the talk is of of 
rescrve Leal the E 
border, Some strikes were mace back in the 
early 1970s, but drilling and exploration 
arstandstill when the oll proved 
of poor quality. Foreign companies gracu- 


sizable 


in the jung cuacdoran 


CAaMmecioa he 


ally pulled out; the cost of exploration in the 


jungie is staggering. Completion of the pipe- 
line tothe coastin 1977 and more discoveries 
have begun a new boom that will help lubri- 
cale Peru's creaking economy. 
Around Iquitos itself, the jung 
lopred over for hundreds of miles. Primitive 
Inchans who dwell in that green vastness are 
being rapidly assimilated. Many come from 
deep in the jungle to Inuitos, bringing old 


le has been 








Gamble becomes boom: Welding fuses a pipeline near Andows, 


wavs with them—including jungle magic 

Lasked around, hoping to find a sorcerer 
[ was told they use the bark of a jungle vine 
to brew a hallucinogenic elixir called ava 
huascd, under whose influence they cast 
potent spelis 

Two kinds of magicians wse this elixir 
caster of powertul spells, 
capable of causing almost unimaginable 
evil. Noone [talked to knew of any brujos— 
though evervone Know people 
who suffered from their evil spells, which 
are said to cause melancholy, impotence, 
blindness, sickness, even death. A brijo’s 
Victims, | was told, must seek oul a ceran 
dero, or curer, who cannot create spells but 
can, with the help of the avanuasca elixir. 
break the power of a brujo’s spell 

Could [itnd aturandero in Iquitos? 

Qh, no, people gies even the curanderos 
are pone But ont tax! i driver finalh Suz 
fester someone 

There if a man who 
slaughterhouse. Perhaps h 
And that’s haw I met the 


There is the brivia, 


seemed] 


works at the 
e can help you.’ 


maestro 
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Taken to 2a small home near the slaughter- 
house, I was introduced to Cristobal Solin. 

He broucht out a corked bottle filled with 
a brownish, bubbly fluid 

‘Avahuasca,” he said. “With this one can 
cure the victim of a brujo—but only if the 
brujo was not too powerful.” 

He pointed to his right eye; the pupil 
seemed broken, like the volk of an ege. 

“A bruja did that to me when | was a 
voung man,” he said. “The eve went blind, 
there was terrible pain. The doctors couldnt 
help, so I went to a curandero. For months 
he tried to cure me. The pain wentaway, but 
still the eve was blind, Finally the curandero 
said he could do no more; the brujo who hac 
cast the spell was too powertul 

‘From that time I studied the ways of 
curanderos. I learned the old knowledge and 
how to make the ayahuasca. Now I try to 
help others. We have meetings every Sun- 
day where people come to be cured.” 

Could Ll attend? 

He measured me with his one good cye 
“Ves, but you must buy the cigarettes.” 

The cigarettes? 

“We need them for the ceremon' Two 
[dei ks. You will see > 








HAT SUNDAY NIGHT we drove 
out to an old abandoned tanning 
factory on the outskirts of Iquitos 
Wesatinacircle on the dirt floor. In 
the pitch-darkness a single candle was lit 
The maestro and four “patients” each drank 
a small tumblerofavahuasca, then sat back 

Now the maestro took oul the cigarettes. 
He would smoke them incessantly for the 
next four hours, taking in deep gulps of 
emoke. then blowing it onto the heads and 
into the nostrils of the men 

Each patient in turn lay on the ground 
The maestro took out a fist-size rock he 
called the sucking stone. Chanting hypnott- 
cally, ne le“ ned ayer each ol the men, 
applied the stone to the parts of their bodies 
where they felt pain, then made aloud suck- 
ing sound as he drew the “poison” through 
the stone and spat it out on the ground, 

For hours the chanting, the smoking, the 
sucking, and the spitting went on. lhe men 
moaned and shook as the maestro hovered 
over them. Finally, he got up 
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“Yes,” he said. “It takes many sessions to 
workacure. This man, forinstance, has had 
painin his stomach formany months, Thisis 
his fourth session 

Was he feeling better? 

The man rubbed his navel, where the 
sucking stone had been applied 

“l feel pain, but not so bad now 

But why woulda brujocast sucha spellon 
him? He shook his heac 

I'd heard that many so-called curanderns 
are the worst sort of fakes, Rut what exactly 
isa fake? Unless Pd stumbled on a company 
of giftecl actors, these men fully believed in 
what they were doing. 

Waus this religion? Maric? Primitive folk 
medicine? Sheer tomfooler? 

[leave it to wiser heads to decide 





EFORE LEAVING, I asked the 


maestro if he could repeat a particu 


lar chant be had sung. He sat back 
on the Fround, com pecsieed himeeli Fru 
a few moments, then started singing again 


‘Oh, condercito. condorcita,” he beran, 





his voice rising and falling with breathy 
intensity, When he had finished, I asker 
him what the words—half Spanish, half 
Indian—had meant 

“Lam calling the condor, the sacred bird, — 
he said. “He is the messenger of the gods, 
you know. We need 

He repeated the simple but moving melo- 
ay “Oh. concdorcite, condorcito | 

Suddenly he stopped. 

“Listen,” he said, “do you hear the wings, 
out there in the dark?” 

I cocked an ear to the jungle night sounds 
sutsice Well. there did seem to be sone- 
fing rustling out there: 

The maestro looked at me feverishly 
“the spirit of the 
condor comes when we call out to him 

“And sometimes, he went on, leaning 
toward me wit 


“Somelimes ihe real condor conte: 
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1a conspiratorial whisper, 
His intensity was such that disbelief on 
my part would have been irrelevant. [he 
maestro and his patients did believe. [he 
fact that I didn’t was mv loss alone 
The old blind harp player of Huancayo 
would have understood 
The condor—and my experience of Peru 
had come full circle a 








‘Go east, young man,” some Peruvian 
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Goal at the End of the Trail 





By WILLIAM S. ELLIS 
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Photographs by GORDON W. GAHAN and OTIS IMBODEN 
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aaa AN TAFE wears nothing so well, or 
so often, as the bunting of festival, 
and even on this late September 
afternoon, blessed with breeze 
enough to quake the aspens, the 
plaza is being strung for a-celebra- 
tion of remembrance. 

lt is to be a Spanish affair this time, some- 
times solemn (in veneration of the saints) 
and often swaggering (in the stvle of the con- 
quistadores). A few weeks earlier it was the 
Indians who gathered to call down the spir- 
its of ancestors, some of whom helped clrive 
the Spanish from here three centumes ago. 

In a way Santa Fe 1 a celebration itself, 
un enchantress amone cities without the 
Circean evil that turns men into swine. 
In the 19th century it was the end of one of 





— 


the great trails that opened the West, and 
today those who come this way still stop 
here in New Mexico's capital, many to stay. 
Only one city tn the United States, St. 
Augustine, ts older than Santa Fe, and per- 
haps none is 30 youthful with the pangs and 
problems of growth. 

So on Friday, the first day of Fiesta de 
Santa Fe, one troupe of Spanish dancers af- 
ter another jackhammered clunky heels into 
the outdoor stage in the plaza. Later there 
would be a candlelight procession to the 
Cross of the Martyrs on Fort Marcy Hill, 
anc another night the burning of Zozobra, a 
40-foot-hich sculpture of wood and chicken 
wire meant to depict gloom. For a full week 
Santa Fe honors the memory of Don Diego 
de Vargas, the king s representative who, in 


Even housing is an art in Santa Fe; After a hard day's construction, John and 
Georgine MeGowan, ot left, and their apprentices cool down in the reservoir of their 
experimental Garden House. It wos conceived, but never funded, os a larger residence 
for the handicapped; designed to be self-sufficient in both heat and food, it faces the sun 
and shoulders into the earth. [he interior garden is watered from the pool. 
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1692, reclaimed this “city of holy faith” for 
the Spanish following adozen years of occu- 
pation by the Pueblo Indians. 

Fiesta has been celebrated here for 270 
years; indeed, it was by decree of the Span- 
ish government that the pageantry began. 
Then, as now, the script for most of the 
events was drawn from the church, Even 
when Fiesta ends, the ecclesiastical ambi- 
ence clings to Santa Fe like @ vestment. 
Somewhere in the area, one knows, peni- 
tenis are wounding themselves behind 
locked chapel doors, Everywhere, it seems, 
lines are forming for the taking of the Eucha- 
rist. It is all enough to give some stigmatic 
significance to the blood red wash that scuds 
across this southwestern sky most evenings. 

“De Vargas’s rule here reflected his devo- 
tion to the church, and in the beginning 
everything in Fiesta revolved around reli- 
gion,” said Faustin “Tino” Chavez, presi- 
dent of the Fiesta Council. “The trouble 
started when the date was changed, to coin- 
cide with Labor Day, That attracted some 
rowdy people—motorcycle gangs and oth- 
ers. Finally there was a riot in 197 1, so.we re- 
turned to the date decreed by the Spanish, 
September 14." 


HOSE WHO ARE ATTRACTED 

here (and indeed, attracting and ac- 
commodating visitors is & major in- 
dustry in Santa Fe) now come less 

often on motorcycles than in Mercedes-Benz 
sedans. Many are wealthy retirees, although 
of them it is not said that they retire, but 
rather “step down.” Amongthem are names 
to be reckoned with in the councils of high 
finance, and others renowned on stage and 
in films. Western artists whose works com- 
mand tens of thousands of dollars come for 
the light and for the kinship of a land still 
scarred with the tracks of covered wagons. 
And often they come as deserters from 
drudgery, chasing a dream of a new and 
looser life-style. John Ehrlichman came in 
the wake of Watergate and returned after 
serving his prison sentence to take up 


residence and pursue a career as a novelist. 
When he walks the streets here, few pay any 
heed, for they are worldly people. (I know 
ef one Santa Fean who counts among his 
friends an herbalist in Mozambique.) 

For all that, Santa Fe's character is rooted 
in the Old West. The infusion of elitism from 
elsewhere has altered the image to a degree, 
like silver buttons sewn on buckskin, but 
this city of 50,000, second in population only 
to Albuquerque, remains something of a set 
piece from the drama that was the Spanish 
in the New World. 

Fiftv-five percent of the population 
claims Spanish heritage; far fewer—less 
than 2 percent—are Indians. Most of the 
rest are Anglos, both native and newcomer. 
There are certain social stresses in this mix- 
ture, and most of them spring from the 
smarting of Hispanics over the plasticizing 
of their culture: 

Orlando Romero is a short, wiry man of 
36 who fears that Santa Fe is “losing its true 
spirit.” He told me that in asoft voice barbed 
with the prickly inflections of indignation. 

“What's happening to Santa Fe,” he said, 
“is manifested in the stuccoed adobe they're 
using in construction here. Real adobe 
springs from the earth—it has subtle lines 
about it. Mud adobe is part of Santa Fe, but 
to meet the needs of all the transplanted 
people coming here, they have to turn to 
something that's plastered all over and then 
painted brown or earth colored. It looks like 
hell, vou know,” 

Romero isa sculptor and a writer, the au- 
thor of ahighly praised book titled Nambe— 
Year One. Nambe is the name of an Indian 
pueblo and village 15 miles north of Santa 
Fe, and it is in the village that Romero lives 
on land deeded to his family more than two 
centuries ago. For him it is a spiritual exer- 
cise to oversee a land that rolls under a stub- 
bly covering of pinion before turning purple 
and mountainousin the distance, Soitis that 
he wrote for his book: “There are tractors in 
Nambe, but my Grandfather anc I have 
chosen to plow with a horse and to plant by 





“A traditional morning routine” is how Wendy Wysong, far night, describes a downtown 
gathering of friends for pastry and talk. Her companion, attorney Randy Bell, settled 
here after providing legal services to the Navajos. He finds “an incredible diversity 


of people from all over the world and all possible backgrounds.” 
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hand. There is no need in going deep and ¢is- 
turbing our bones.” 

The heavy flow of people into Santa Fe 
began in the late 1960s, Most of them were 
young, with an apostolic sense of life's val- 
ues, preaching love and peace. Many came 
in vans and buses, and some set up com- 
munes where they planted sweet potatoes 
and adopted mangy stray dogs, They made 
jewelry and rugs. Babies were born and 
fiven names more suited for reses 

Santa Fe held a special appeal for those 
caught up in the movement. Perhaps they 
had constructed an image of a Jerusalem mn 
the high desert of New Mexico, Those who 
approached from the south, from Albuquer- 
que, followed a fine road—the Spaniards 
Roval Road—that carries over the msing 
reaches of the dusty land as it nears Santa Fe 
and the mountains. They came on the city at 
an élevation of 6,989 feet (higher than Den- 
ver), and there they found the air gaspingiy 
thin. But the freshness of it—that splashed 
gratifyinely through the lunes. 

They came, and a dozen years later most 
were gone. There are those here, late to the 
movement, who continue to play at non- 
conformity, but they are like children feint- 
ing shots at the hoop after the basketball 
game is over. “There are no more panhan- 
dlers, no more people sleeping in the parks,” 
said city manager William >isneros 

No more of that. Those who are left draw 
money from bome, and if thev are all like the 
mir] l met whosaid her name was brace, they 
pass the day sittingina field neara chaparral 
of chamiso blazing vellow in the sun, read- 
ing Isaac Asimov 


OST CITIES aretrving to create a 
pleasant atmosphere,” Sisneros 
said, “We're trying to preserve 
what we have.” The task is not 

an easy one. In addition to the fake adobe 

that brings distress to Orlando Romero and 
many others, there is an ever thickening 
stand of motels, quick-food outlets, and ser- 
vice stations on the outskirts of the central 
city. Itis pressing inward, advancing on the 
plaza like a tide of fried-chicken smells and 
bug-spattered neon 

‘Despite that, I believe we have a good 
grip on land use,” Sisneros told me, “Ot 
greater concern is economic development 
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Taproots, both Indian and Spanish, 
hove nourished Santa Fé and-etve tt 
holding power deeper than its current 
chic. Spaniards were here before the first 
4lerim boarded the Mayflower, and 
Fiesta, with parades, solemmities, and 
Spanish dancers (above), is an older 
celebration than the Fourth of July. Before 
the Spaniards were the Indians, most 
familiar to tourists as they seu their wards 
along the plaza (below), most numerous 
during Indian Market in August, which 
fills the plaza with artists’ stalls (right) 
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marmed, Gould has tumed to woodwork 

ing, a longtime interest, and his pieces of F GOULD abandoned wealth in favor of 
finely crafted furniture have started to sell santa Fe, Forrest Fenn came here to find 
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a chain of Pigely Wiggly stores in Georgia, 
know I'm not going to sell him very much be- 
cause a unit to him is $9 cents. He is not go- 
ing to consider a $6,000 painting, If he tells 
me he's a Cadillac dealer in Dallas, I know 
that one unit to him is 515.000 or 316.000, 
and it's easy to sell him a $20,000 painting. 
The people I love are automobile dealers, 
contractors, owners of real estate agencies, 
and insurance executives. They're the top of 
the line.” 

The kid from Texas would now like to put 
up a building in which he would display 
for sale a million-dollar painting, a vin- 
tage Rolls-Rovce for $250,000, a 30-carat 
emerald. “They would all be one-of-a-kind 
items,” he said. But then, with a concession 
certain to please some Santa Feans, not to 
mention owners of Piggly Wiggly chains, he 
added, “That probably will not be realized.” 


BERHAPS he's being pessimistic. 
Santa Fe is a festival of eccentricity, 
There was, for example, the elderly 
man who walked 15 blocks through 
the city cach Sunday morning, wearing pa- 
Jamas and a robe, to purchase a newspaper 
at Zook’s Merit Drugs in the plaza. More re- 
cently there was The Kicker, a kindly look- 
ing woman who sat by the front door of a 
hotel, smiling at children and eating some 
yellowish candy from the five-and-dime. 
When the sunset, she would rise and walk to 
anearby metal newspaper dispenser where, 
as if having partaken of some Jekyllian 
draft, she would scream Hai! and deliver a 
kick that nearly demolished the thing. 

And The Singer: Standing by his table in 
A restaurant and holding his menu as he 
would the score of Handel's Messtah, he or- 
dered breakfast by singing in a tenor voice 
that rattled the glasses. His favorite aria was 
“Short stack, sausage, and coffee.” 

It is not an unsettling of the mind, I 
think, that prompts such behavior here 
Rather, Santa Fe,.a city one in terra-cotta 
tone with the earth, comes on to the human 
spirit like a bracing wind, freshening our 
fantasies until the kicker in us kicks and the 
singer sings, 

Of course, other tenor voices are heard in 
Santa Fe, for this city with no major airline 
and no passenger-train service (the Santa Fe 
Railroad will net bring you here) supports 


Geal atthe End of the rail: Santa Fe 






an opera company that has won critical 
acclaim the world over. It began in 1957, 
the creation of New Yorker John Crosby. A 
handsome outdoor theater was constructed 
ina natural bow! on the outskirts of the city, 
with views of the mountains and the sky. 

By 1967 the Santa Fe Opera was some- 
thing of an industry, bringing in as much as 
$1,500,000 to the area each season. On an 
early July morning of that year, a noise like 
fireworks was-heard. [t was cans of hair 
spray exploding in the dressing rooms; the 
theater was on fire, and by sunup nothing 
was left but concrete stairways. A new the- 
ater was built, and the company, now in its 
6th season, continues to serve as the bright- 
est of Santa Fe's many cultural lights: 

Quality prevails in Santa Fe's obsession 
with the arts. Its Chamber Music Festival 
group has performecin New York's Lincoln 
Center. There is also a Festival Theater, a 
Film Festival, and dance and mime troupes, 
Serious artists are at work here, and two of 
them, William Martin and Kentvn Reyn- 
olds, are applying science to music to create 
sounds that echo the contemporary world. 

Working with synthesizers, Martin and 
Reynolds shape sounds electronically, 
achieving such effects as drum rolls and jan- 
gling doorbells and the skirl of bagpipes. 
“RKentand | cansit here and produce a whole 
orchestra,” Martin said. “You want 36 vio- 
lins? Listen.” His hands worked the electric 
kevboaard with a flurry of action and the 
sweet cound of 36 violins filled the small 
stucio in his house on Canvon Road. 


EHIND THE HOUSE is an irrigation 
ditch that was dug in the eariy 17th 
century, not long after the 1610 
founding of Santa Fe, or, as it was 
later called, La Villa Real de Santa Fe de San 
Francisco de Assis (“the roval citw of holy 
faith of St. Francis of Assisi”), It became the 
first permanent capital city in the United 
States, and for 200 years Santa Fe stood asa 
remote but treasured outpost of empire. 

It was a glorious era in the history of the 
Southwest, a time when the character of 
Spain and things Spanish were imprinted 
indelibly on the land. Of all the construc- 
tion, none was more grand than the Palace 
of the Governors, a building that was the 
center of the city then as it is now, 
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led the pueblos in a revolt, and the Indians 
took over Santa Fe after killing [8 priests 
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and some 400 settlers. Phen they cleansed seek outthis place onthe high ground within 

their converted brethren of Catholicism by the basin of the Rio Granck 

washing their bodpes in yucca juice Today, Incians sel] their crafts on the 
It took the Spanish 12 veers to regain sidewalk in front of the Palace of the Gov- 

control, They restored the Holy Mass, and ernors. They sit there, wrapped in their 

the city streets once again hac the brocaded blankets, seldom smiling. conte mplating, it 


feel and flavor of finery. And when the eems, the mystery of how thev lost control 
empire began to fail, Santa Fe continued to Alt hough reiatively few in number, the 
flourish, for others came from the East to eive to Santa Fe much of its strength ol 
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character. Without its Indian history, Santa 
Fe would likely be but mere merginalia in 
the chronicles of the Old West, 

The pueblos still exist. There are eight 
of them in the Santa Fe-Taos area, ranging 
in population from 125 to 2,000. Some are 
distinguished for the pottery mare there, 
others for wood carvings and silverwork. 
At one time the hack of tuberculosis was 
heard throughout the pucblos, but the cis- 
ease is no longer a major problem. Not so 
alcoholism. 

AU. 5. Public Health Service hospital in 
Santa Fe provides medical services for the 
Pueble Indians. Demands onits services are 
heavy, but more than a dozen of its beds re- 
main out of use for lack of federal fund- 
ing. “It's the political situation,” Joseph 
Moquino, the hospital director, said. “Indi- 
ans have lost some of their strongest sup- 
porters in Congress.” 






=4¥Q THEY DO what they can, and that 
~ includes having a Public Health Ser- 
| vice nurse, like Margaret Christen- 
, sen, visit the pueblos cach day, She 
put her medical bag in the backseat of a 
government-issue car, and we drove off. 

“Some ofthe older Indians are reluctant to 
seek medical care from anyone but the medi- 
cine man,” she said. “I let them know that 
we are available for help after the curing 
ceremony is over.” 

Certainly, the two elderly women who 
were the first to arrive at the clinic at the 
Pueblo of San Ildefonso were not reluctant 
to accept flu shots. One said her name was 
Rose, and the other Olympia. The latter had 
been having some trouble with her potas- 
sium count, and when Mrs: Christensen told 
her it was still borderline, she just nodded. 

San Idefonso is located along the Rio 
Grande, 20 miles northeast of Santa Fe. It 
covers 26,000 acres, and with a population 
af $00 it is a forlorn place. The cottonwoods 
are reclaiming land once given over to agti- 
culture; these days, the Indians of San Ide- 
fonso prefer to work. at nearby Los Alamos. 

Before the day was over, Margaret Chris- 
tensen had administered several dozen 
inovulations, taken blood pressures, exam- 
ined wounds on the mend, and acted as 
confidante. and friend to aged Indians 
bewildered by the ewirl of modern life and 
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grieving for the time when services in the 
handsome churches in the pueblo plazas 
were better attended, 

The presence of the church, as well as the 
kiva, in the pueblo was born of the mingling 
of Spanish and Indian blood. Many of the 
Indians speak Spanish, There is even a food 
to be had here called “Navajo taco.” The 
mayor of Santa Fe, Arturo Trujillo, is of 
both Spanish and Indian heritage. 

lt is the Anglo, then, who stands more or 
less-alone in Santa Fe's subtle, but some- 
times sharp, social division, Thereisa Santa 
Fe Chamber of Commerce and a Hispano 
Chamber of Commerce de Santa Fe. Hi1s- 
panics dominate on the Santa Fe Fiesta 
Council, while Anglos have their Santa Fe 
Festival of the Arts. Mayor Trujillo save 
“Bienvenidos” at city hall, and afew blocks 
away in the state capitol building Governor 
Bruce King says “Howdy.” 

There are few shrill outcries of social pro- 
test here. That would be bad form in Santa 
Fe. Also, it would be difficult to determine 
who should do the crying. Unlike Los Ange- 
les, with its heavy influx of destitute 
Mexicans, Santa Fe has-a sizable Spanish- 
speaking elite. In fact, they are in the major- 
itv. The Anglos, however, control most of 
the money. So the anger rightfully belongs to 
the Indians, the San Uidefonse Indian and 
the Tesuque Indian and the Santa Clara In- 
dian—all of them who spread their blankets 
on the sidewalk in front of the Palace of the 
Governors and lay out their silver and tur- 
quoise for inspection by tourists. 

When Indians do go to war here, it is at 
J. W. Eaves's place, and they do it before 
movie cameras. 

In 19469, J]. W.—it'stands for Jess Willard, 
after the heavyweight fighter who defeated 
Jack Johnson for the world championship 
in 1915—had a set of a western town con- 
structed on his ranch. Since that time Hol- 
lvwood has filmed dozens of full-length 
features on the Eaves ranch south of Santa 
Fe. John Wayne acted here, striding in and 
out of the saloon with his shoulders at quar- 
ter to two, and Henry Fonda and jimmy 
Stewart were here too, stuttering their way 
through The Cheyenne Social Club. 

J. W. is atall, handsome man who would 
surely be cast in a Western movie as the 
cattle baron married to a beautiful but 
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made visible he! 
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onsumptive Mexican named Carmeliti 

Indeed, he has appeared in several films, as 
well as in TV commercials for beers and 
cizarettes. He has also Tun cattle 
spread, but, having sold off all but 300 of the 
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ay still have the largest front yard in the 
country,” he said, “and I don't even have 
to cot the grass.” There was nothing, it 
seemerd. betwen us and the three ranges of 
mountams AAG ES Itis harsh land, 
though—between 40 and 50 acres to run a 


single cow 
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wane that meet at a tilt and windows that 
affronta spirit level. The house is rounded al 
hes corners, like a mound of icecream slowh 
melting. And ina way itis, for without ire 
quent repairs the mud covering over the 
sun-dried bricks will crack and disintegrate 

‘E here a few better iVS to i cf ire and 
hold the sun's warmth t haa through the we 
afadobe. With sunny days 70 percent of th 
(renal Site Fe hax Wesoiite ne of the leading 
centers for development of solar energy in 
the nation. Many solar houses have been 
constructed here, and Wayne and susan 

Nichols are largely responsible 

“We have taken a system used for thou 


sands of years by the Indians and added new 
techni lorry, VW ia 4 aly my Ti es 6c ye ite 


showed mea house with uel bill for last 


year of only $35 ceadaritand it snows in 

Santa Fe). “When the utihty company came 
aut to read the electric meter, they thought 
the thing was broke.” 

The Nicholses arrived in Santa Fe to sta\ 
in 1972. she & mathematician and he with 
degrees in business administration, Their 
first solar project was a subdivision of eight 
howses. each on five acres. Next came La 

creda. with 19 units. “Our goal is to build 
cities that retlect new forms, new Types al 
eneray efficiency. For example, we'd like to 
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successfully, in whatiscalled a Trombe wall 
of adobe or masonry. And when the sun 
falls, and a chill sets in the air, the release of 
the heat into the house has begun, 

“We want to perfect passive solar energy 
here and then take it to other parts of the 
country, to Los Angeles, Kansas City,” 
Wayne Nichols said. “It's no accident 
that we're doing this in Santa Fe. If you 
want to innovate and experiment, it's not 
scary here.” 


T'S TRUE, the unusual surprises no one 
here: not the College of Natural Medi- 
cine with a course on “traditional Chi- 
nese medicine.” And not the spiral 

staircase with neither nails nor any visible 
means of support, builtina chapel by an.un- 
known and mysterious carpenter who then 
disappeared. 

And where else in this country, one won- 
ders, is there an irrigation ditch running 
through the center of a city and under the 
supervision of a mayordomo de la acequia? 

Ah, would that a thousand such ditches 
were here, each brimful, to meet the de- 
mands of the growing city. “If we continue 
to grow as we are now doing, we'll have to go 
20 miles away, to the Rio Grande, for our 
basic seurce of water,” Mayor Trujillo said. 
About 40 percent of Santa Fe’s water comes 
from underground sources, the rest from 
runoff and diversion projects. Itis provided 
by a-private utility, and the rates have tr- 
pled in four years. They are now the highest 
in the state and among the highest in the 
country. 

The utility invested 12 million dollars 
during the years 1971-75 to drill new wells 
and build a water-treatment plant. When 
rates were increased, customers cut back on 
usage, but the necessity of eventually going 
to the Rio Grande, at great expense, seems 
certain, Still, Santa Feans want no repeat of 
the situation in 1971, when householders 
turned on their faucets and muddy, worm- 
infested waters spilled into their sinks. 

Water and transportation are often cited 


as the chief drawbacks toindustry in Santa 
Fe. As it stands now, government is the 
leading emplover for the capital city, with 
tourism running second. Outsicle of the state 
government and services, there are few jobs 
to be hacl in Santa Fe, and wages are gener- 
ally low, “It is not,” as. Mayor Trujillo 
observed, “a healthy situation.” 

If anything, Santa Fe is. a city for the self- 
emploved—for the successful photogra- 
pher, as an example. For Eliot Porter. 

He has lived in the Santa Fe area for 35 
years. A slim, scholarly man who holds a 
medical degree from Harvard University, 
Porter has 15 books of photographs to his 
credit. His studies of nature are classics in 
our time: 

“When we first came here,” he said, “the 
art colony was centered in Taos. But then it 
moved here, and now Santa Fe is getting too 
big.” He need not worry about the shove of 
the crowd, for his house is surrounded by 
the 70 acres he owns. “I don't want anyone 
around me,” he said. 

Porter's house sits on high ground—too 
cold there for rattlesnakes—and there are 
heavy growths of trees all around through 
which the sunlight falls and splinters. To- 
gether with a camera, the trees anc the light 
are the tools he has used to fashion artistry in 
photographs. He travels the world now, 
doing pictures of people and places. Hé was 
recently in China, and while he was gone, 
the Virginia creeper growing on the roof of 
his studio advanced another foot or two. 

And while the creeper grows, the aspens 
recede, Eventually they will disappear from 
the sides of the mountains, for the spruce 
and pine are crowding in, shutting off the 
sunlight to the fragile trees. Then it will take 
a fire and a clearing of the forests to bring 
them back. 

Some Santa Feans have spoken to me ofa 
possible parallel here, of the character of 
their city being crowded into oblivion. It ts 
not that bad. Not vet. Not while Santa Fe 
continues to lie ina cradle of aspen gold fora 
few weeks each fall. [ 


Shot down twice in Vietnam, Forrest Fenn come to Santo Fe to retire, “but tt didnt 
work out that way,” not with a multimillion-dollar gallery ond five other enterprises. 
His- philosophy of art as an investment: “I'd much rather have a bed painting by a 
great artist than a great painting by an unknown artist." so=ce=«, cats 
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ARTICLE AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROBERT CAPUTO 





Wemen grind sorghum inte flour north of Forit, : 


This little-known nation, independent for only 26 
years. encompasses 967500 square miles, governs 
600 tribes, and mingles Arab and African ways. 
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Beauty marks stipple the 
face of @ girl of the Nuers 
(above), a tribe of cattle 
tenders and fishermen 

The village of Adok 


(right), in south-central 
Sudan, perches ona hump 
of solid eround tn the midst 
of the Sudd, a Nile-fed 
swamp as large as Maire. 
The Nuers’ thatched dwell- 
ings mingle with metal 
covered shops run Oy Arabs 
fromthe north, who sell the 
tribespeople tea, sugar, 
salt, and beads, 

Chevron Oil Company of 
Sudan hos established a 
base in Adgok for oll explo 
ration in the Suda, an oper 
ction that will offer new 
opportunities but alter the 
Nuers traditional witys 








jonglei Canal Funded jointly by Sudan and Egypt, theca not will divert part of 
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White Nile-from its present course through the Suda, where much of tie waiter is 
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ninv lost fo evaporation and seepage. This project will provide water for Sudanese 
aenculture and aise increase Egypt's suppiy. Critics point to possible disruptive ef 
fects.on nearby tribal fonds, witdiife migration routes, and rainfall patterns 
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WAS A PASSENGER on the Hwrriya, a 

cumbersome paddle steamer, when with 

) ahuge WHUMP! she crashed into the bank 

| of the Nile. Capt. Hasan Nasser, with 20 

years’ experience on the river, knew just 
how to negotiate these narrow bends, not 
ten yards wider than his ship. The crashing 
was part of the technique. He signaled the 
engine room, and the bigstern wheels pulled 
us back with a whoosh. Hard right ahead, 
and we slammed into the bank again, pulled 
back once more, and on the third maneuver 
made it around. 

The captain sent some of the crew to 
check cables that hold the barges—one on 
each side of the steamer and three lashed 
across the front. Everything seemed all 
right, and we steamed ahead, north with the 
current, on the world’s longest river. 

“Ttisalotof work, anditisslow,” Captain 
Naser said, “but that is Sudan. Someday 
with hard work, /ashallah, we will pros- 
per.” Inshallah means “God willing,” and 
that word, along with bwéra (tomorrow) and 
malesh (never mind), makes an acronym: 
the IBM system, the code of fatalism by 
which the Sudanese live, 


Mighty River a Thread of Unity 


We had left Juba, the capital of Sudan's 
Southern Region, at dawn, and I had been 
sitting in the wheelhouse with the captain 
and his crew watching the vast plains go by 
bevond the maze of papyrus and water hya- 
cinth lining the river. “Sudan is very big,” 
Muhammad, a pilot, told me. “I think some- 
limesitistoo bic, Some peoplesay we should 
be two countries, the north and the south, 
but what would that accomplish? This riv- 
er, the Nile, is the thread that holds us to- 
gether, and cannot be broken. But 1 ts 
difficult; we are poor and our steamers are 
old. Sometimes it takes more than a month 
to reach Juba from Kosti.” Fourteen hun- 
dred kilometers separate Juba and Kosti, 
the northern terminus of the steamer route. 

As Muhammad said, Sudanis bigindeed, 
the bigzest country in Africa. Itis one-third 
the size of the contiguous United States, al- 
most a million square miles (map, page 357). 
But only 18,806,000 people live in this vast 
region—a population density one-third that 
of the U.S. “Sudan” comes from the medi- 
eval term Bilad as Sudan, meaning “land of 
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the blacks,” and originally referred to every- 
thing south of Egypt. The definition is out- 
dated. The modern nation has Arabs as well 
as blacks and stretches from the harsh, 
barren desert on the northern border with 
Egypt through scrub and grasslands to the 
vast Sudd, aswamp that floods to the size of 
Maine. Southward along the border with 
Uganda lie rain forest and high, cool, green 
mountains, These different environments 
call for different ways of life, and are home 
to more than 500 tribes speaking more thane 
hundred languages. 

The steamer was a microcosm of the 
country. There were the cattle-herding Din- 
kas decorated with beads, their faces 
scarred with the marks of their tribe; Lotuko 
farmers from the Imatong Mountains; and 
stocky Zandes from the tropical forests near 
Zaire, once great warriors, now a sedentary 
people subsisting on the land. There were 
northerners like Muhammad, whose lighter 
skins and white jeliabiais and turbans testi- 
fied to Arabic and Islamic heritage. 

“Sudan is like America in many ways,” 
President Gaafar Muhammed Nimetri had 
told me. “We have both had civil wars and 
have learned to overcome our differences. 
Sudan. like America, is huge, with vast 
agricultural resources, a melting pot of dif- 
ferent cultures.” 

Tiooked around at the thousand or so peo- 
ple on the steamer, who had staked out bits 
of space and set up their charcoal stoves, 
sleeping mats, ancl mosquito nets. I noticed 
then and during the next six months, as I 
drove in a huge circle through Sudan, that 
the fire is very low under itsmelting pot. The 
land dominates; tribes, mostly isolated from 
each other, must eke out their lives as they 
have for centuries. 


Journey Requires Careful Planning 


Gettingaround Surlan was not easy. Thad 
already spent.a month in Khartoum collect- 
ing the permissions and arranging for fuel to 
be cached in various parts of the country. I 
had also needed several weeks in Nairobi, 
Kenva, to outfit a new Land Cruiser and 
take aboard 300 liters of diese! fuel, 95 liters 
of oil, 100 liters of water, and spare parts. 
Because fuel is so scarce, I had to be sure of 
getting from one cache to the next. 

The word “road” seldom applies in 
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Sudan; “track" is more appropriate. On an 


early trip out of Juba, I wound north on one 
of these into the open grasslands near the 
Sudd. This is the home of the Dinkas, who 
live in scattered huts in the rainy season but 
congregate in the dry season in cattle camps 
along the edge of the swamp. I drove cross- 
country until lranintoa river. Off across the 
water I could see the smoke of acattle camp. 


Crossing Water Proves Perilous 


Some of the people on their way to the 
camp offered to take me with them, so I 
packed up my cameras and pulled on my 
gum boots. The still, swampy waters of the 
Sudd are infested with a microscopic para- 
site, bilharzia, that can cause death. All this 
pest needs is contact with the skin; I hoped 
the boots would protect me. We set off into 
the water, but my boots were not nearly high 
enough to deal with the waist-deep river. 
Filled with water, they became just a bur- 
den dragging through thick bottom mud. 

We waded about halfway to the camp and 
up onto a small spit of raised land. Beyond 
there the water was much too deep to wade 
through. To ferry people across the last 75 
meters, the Dinkas emploved a small 
hollowed-out palm trunk. Only a few centi- 
meters wider than my hips and extremely 
round, the trunk was not very steady in the 
water. Rot had eaten a huge hole inits front, 
and the hole had been filed with mud, but 
the river seeped through at a good rate. 

A small boy with a paddle sat perched on 
the back of the log and we started across, 
water pouring in and the log rocking yio- 
lently. [could see mvself taking a swim with 
boots on and my cameras clutched in my 
arms. The Dinkas all thought it terribly 
amusing—they could not understand why I 
wanted to go out there in the first place, 
much less burdened down with my gear. 

The camp wasa bit of raised ground along 
the river. On the far side, the torch, the 
grassland exposed after the floods of the 
rainy scason subside, stretched off toward 
another river in the distance. The earth was 
bare from the pounding of feet and hooves, 
short stakes for tethering the cattle dotted 
the ground, and long poles were bent to- 
gether and hung with skins to provide some 
shade during the day. 

Dung fires, around which people slept at 
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night, gave off a constant thick smoke, 
which kept some of the flies and the Sudd's 
63 known species of mosquitoes out of the 
campand lentaneeric, hazy light toit(pages 
372-3). The naked gray figures of the Dinkas 
moving in the haze, smeared with gray ash 
to discourage insects, reinforced the fecling 
of otherworldliness. 

When Larrived, most of the young men 
were out in the toich with the cattle. But 
there were many men and women sitting 
around talking and children playing. Some 
women were gathering dry dung tostoke the 
fires forthe night. My presence caused astir. 
Mothers brought out children to show them 
whatarkhawayah, theirword for white man, 
looked like, Many pulled at the hair on my 
arms, and even lifted the legs of my jeans to 
see if I had hair there too. The Dinkas have 
virtually no body hair and could not believe 
thatanyvone with as muchas I could call him- 
self a human. Monkeys, lions, cattle have 
hair, sure—but a person? 

“This is the best life," one of the men told 
me, “Here there is lots of milk, and we are 
free to spend our time with the cows.” 

That night I sat by a small fire owt in the 
bush thinking how strange it was that the 
cattle camps of the Dinkas and the space 
shuttle could exist on this planet at the same 
time, In the distance I heard the lonely 
whoop of a hyena, and drums from «@ far- 
away Village. Overhead, a satellite arced its 
way across the sky, 


Losing Touch With a Glorious Past 


The contrast between the semi-nomadic 
cattle-keeping Dinkas and the next people | 
visited, the @ancdes, was striking, The 
“andes are subsistence farmers who live in 
compounds scattered in the forest along the 
southwestern border with Zaire. 

Paramount Chief Andrea Zungumbia, 
great-grandson of the Zande king Gbudwe, 
holds court in a large cleared space under 
lowering trees near the compound where he 
lives with his nine wives and twelve chil 
dren. The whole area was swept clean, and 
Ancditea’'s chair was at one end, by itself. In 
front of this chair, about ten meters away, 
was a rmised pole, People wishing to address 
the chief did so from there. 

Another chair was brought and placed 
next to Andrea's. The man who brought it 
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Nimeiri: the glue 
that holds us together 


EYOND THE GLARE of the current 
political spotlicht on Sudan stretches i 
vast. isolated, and ancient land larcels 
unknown to the rest of the world. Last vear, 
after I had completed a six-month journey 
hat included all parts of the country, Sudan 
becameacenter of world attention following 
the assassination of President Anwar Saclat 
of Egypt, Sudan's neighbor to the north 
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Sudan's capital, Khartoum, buzzed with 
members of the world press drawn by pre- 
dictions that Libva’s leatier, Muammar 
Qaddafi, an avowed enemy of Sudan's 
President Gaafar Muhammed Nimetri, 
would take advantage of the situation to 
invade Sudan from Chad, then occupied bi 
Libyan troops, Examples of sabotage were 
displayed in Khartoum to back claims of 
subversion, and the bombing of villages by 
nlanes was reported from the border 

[ wisited the border area ancl found few 
traces of impending conflict. Shortly there 
after, Libyan troops began a withdrawal 
from Chad, and the crisis dissipated 

[it was another ina long series of nervous 
events that have marked the emergence of 
Sudan from colonial status over the past 26 
years. When Britain and E.gypt gave up rule 
of the country in 1956, a bloody civil war 
erupted between Arab north and African 
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south, It lasted 17 years. Many wounds and 
hitter feelings remain from that conflict, 
which left 500,000 dead, 750,000 homeiess. 
The conflict invited intervention, Like 
Egypt at that time, Sudan became alhed 
with the Soviet Union. In 1969 Nimeir 
came to powerin# military coup. [wovears 
later a leftist attempt against him failed and 

he severed the Soviet alluance 
In 1973 U.S. Ambassador Cleo A. Noel, 
his deputy, George Curtis Moore, and Lel- 
tian Charge d’Affaires Guy Eid were stain 
bv Palestinian terrorists In Khartoum. A 
later coup, in 1976, charmed by the Sudanese 
against Libyans, also failed, and Sudan 
‘began to improve relations with 

—_ the West. 


ns Recently, Nimeiri was one of 
the few Arab heads of state to 
support Sacat in the Camp Da- 
Vid peace process, Only days be- 
fore he was assassinuted, Sadat 
sent his vice president—now 
Egyptian president—Hosm Mu- 
barak to talk with U.S. Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan about 
strengthening Suclan’s defenses 

[ interviewed 51-year-old 
President Nimeiriin his spacious 
office overlooking the Blue Nile 
| in Khartoum 
a “T was overwhelmed ‘with 
wearers  priefand sadness, as were the en 
tire Sudanese people, by the tragic and un- 
timely death of our dear brother Anwar 
Sadat, who was a symbol of the unity of the 
Nile Valley.” he told me. “Sadat-used to lend 

ne sincere and fraternal advice. His broth- 
erhood was warm in good times and even 
warmer in difficult times.’ 

Nimeiri elaborated on what he regards as 
Sucan's peril. “Libva’s occupation of Chad 
was buta new approach by Qaddafi to try to 
dominate all Africa, especially Sudan and 
Eevpt. But note Qaddafi is working with 
Soviel arms and Soviet, East German, and 
Cuban experts. Sudan is facing not only 
Qaddafi but also the Soviet Union.” 

Like Sadat in Egypt, Nimecin has held a 
fractious country together by the force of 
lis personalitv. “If something happens to 
Nimeiri, there may be more fighting.” ont 
southern politician told me. “He is the glue 
that holds ws together.” 
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’NE-THIRD the size Sudan was ruled jointly by - 
of the contiguous Egypt and Great Britain from ie 
>| United States, 1299 until Independence in 1956, 


the Democratic ABEAr 2,505,813 sq km (967,500 sq mil. 
; Republic of the Sudan POPULATION: 18,806,000, CAPITAL: Khartoum: 
\ F is Africa's largest country, metro area pop. 1.3 million. RELIGION: Sunni 
= Its vastness encompasses Muslim, traditional, Christian. LANGUAGE: Arabic, 
savannas, deserts, moun.  »Mzlish, African tongues, ECONOMY: Mainly 
* ‘Ca ears : | al ES agriculture, with food processing and textiles as chief 
tains, and a gigantic swamp, the Sudd. A magnet industries. Recent oil strikes raise speculation that the 
for explorers seeking the Niles headwaters, country could hecome a major producer, 
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Sweet success, Cone cutters at the 
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largest in the world, earn four dollors a 
doy, about three times the per capita daily 
wage. Most of the cane-ts cut by mechani- 
cal harvesters. The refinery (left), which 
pened last year, is expected to reach an 
anneal caepactty of 364,000 tons bv 1983; 

Phe project was funded mostly by Arab 
petrodollars as partofion Arnab dream—to 
moe Sudan the breadbosket of their 
maori. There's sill along wiry to ec, CF the 
country £20) nitllion arable acres, only IS 


million ore pow culhivated. 
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approached from the front, knees bent-and 
head lowered. He retreated backward, with 
much bowing, until he reached the pole, 
then turned and walked back to me. “The 
King calls vou,” be said. Tt was obvious that 
Andrea's position still carrics a lot of weight 
with his people, though his traditional au- 
thority has been eroded by modern notions 
of national government 

Betore the turn of the century the /.ancles 
had a highly developed military empire 
which had swept inte Sudan from the Congo 
basin. King Gbhudwe's dcleat by the British 
in 1905 destroyed notonly the empire but the 
foundations of aye SBSH as well 

‘Whenl wasachild, Lhad tostay with my 
father near. the a up to twelve o'clock by 
mcht, (Chief Andres told mein English. “It 
is food that children go to «chool and learn 
things, but that as not all. Thev should be 
like bovs in former days, and listen tothe sto- 
nes of their fathers, and see how their ta 
thers make the drums and the baskets and 
the pots; If they are just going to read books 





their culture will die." 

The Zandes' culture is dving, symbolized 
by i cleclining birthrate. Knowledge of their 
elorious traction i fading. At the tomb of 
King Gbudwe in the nearby town of Yam- 
bio, the writing can no longer be read on the 
stune grave; a termite mound is growing 
aver it. The tomb is surrounded by thick 
Grass Gnd vines; there is no pe any more, 
no care forthe greatest k they ever had 
Like the spirit of the Zanes ' hemiserves, itis 
being swallowed up bs ae land they once 
conguered and ruled, Chief Andrea <ees it 
disappearing. Fis peopl waite rather wear 
synthetic cloth bought at great price from 
Arab merchants than the beautiful bark 
cloth they no longer know how to make 

Just before I left Andrea’s court, he had 
his lute brought to him and plaved a song: 








lily relations huarve died 
What shall? doin this world? 
Albmey relations fave died 
What stall f/ dot ths word? 


Gi, wheal shan! dew iin wera? 


Leaving the dark forests of the Zandes, | 
drove north, following the slope of the land 
dawn toward the open plains, to Wau, a 
large town in Dinka country. 445 in all the 
towns, the sug, or marketplace, was the 
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Late afternoon skirmish between cars 
frucks, and pedestruins chokes a Asi 
toum intersection (left) underaminaret of 
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power shortages 

Meanwhile, at feast 3200,(NM) 
workers and professionals have left 
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—Wiialh a) I spices, Pr; SEE . |. : 
cloth, and many items from the World Food 
Program 
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resnuncdec| with the noe of Dinka jack: 
smiths fashioning spears, knives, and hoes 
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The gate of opportunity opens but 
dowly for women in Sudan's mule 
dominated soctety. For young women 
at a secondary school in Khartoum 
(left), the hey is education. Though the 
country had on tlitteroacy rote for wom- 
en of 96 percent at the time af indepen: 
dence om Khartoum mow has @ 


arr fering of wornten fa wera, Gc Tors, 


1SS6 


cir civil servants, 

The white tarhahs wom by the 
achodleiris, like tie longer tobes, trad 
fond! dress of northern Sudanese wom 
en. are regarded by some as symbals of 
inferior status 
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Village near rombio 
fechnician trained in a Bel- 
takes blood from a boy 
fo check: for trypanosomes, sleepineg- 
nichriess paordsites. [Te roster of deadly 
that sui 
creates a high rate of infant deaths and 
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was 50 heavily laden that the clay embank- 
ment gave way just.as the front wheels got 
onto the raft. It took three hours of hot, 
eweaty work to gel free, When the car was 
finally aboard, the raft almost sank from the 
weight and listed heavily. 

Miraculously I manared to cross and was 
greeted by the entire population of the vil- 
Thev bad all been sitting in the 
shade watching, waiting to see whether the 
car and | would make it 

“We just built that landing,” 
men told me 


lave there 


one of the 
“You are the first person to use 
it, and we did not know if it was drv yet.” 
Now they knew! 

owas in the land of the Nuers now, an- 
other Nilotic cattle-keeping people, who 
move between plains and swamps with the 
seasons. Scattered around the vast vellow 
Prassiands were ther wel-season homes, 
looking like huge chocolate drops of thatch. 

The track changed dramatically as I 
neared Hentiu, aamall town onthe southern 


Sidan? Arab-Afnoin Giant 





bank ofthe Bahrel Ghazal, atributary of the 


White Nile. Here [ joined a wide, smooth, 
graded dirt road coming trom the north, 
compliments of the © hevron OC ompany 
of Sudan, which is drilling for otl in this part 
a! the country 

For centuries the Nuers have been isolat- 
edin their swamps. Now there are Chevron 
trucks, bulldozers, planes, and helicopters 
scurrying around their land. It will never be 
the same a Bain 

“Some of these guys working on the rig 
just Walked in one day, stark naked, 
ing a spear and a shield, and asked for a 
job," one of the American drillers told me 
“Now they could be working on any rig in 
the world,” 

It was strange to see the tribal scars of the 
Nuers under the hard hats, but I found these 
ne bands were still thinking some tracli- 
tional Nuer thoughts 

“It = good that Chevron is here,” Simon 
Mut, a roustabout foreman, told me. “We 
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Bombed by neglect and decay, Suakin was the gateway to tie Red Seo for 50 


years until Port Sudan opened in 1909, The city’s crumbling shops and homes were 


built of corel, probably by Turkish traders, Muslim pilgrims thronged to Suaein en 
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route to fiddah, and 1,000-camel coravans departed with goods for Khartoum. Here 
British soldiers survived repeated siege by Mahdist forces, including the famed 
Puczy-Wurzies, whe, as Kipling wrote, “cut our sentries up at Suckim.” 
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were Very poor before they camé, but now 
we can make money to buy cows and <o 
make our herds big. Without the money it 
would take a long time to get many cows." 
As a foreman, Simon makes 140 Sudanese 
pounds (175) a month. 

Chevron has three drilling rigs exploring 
its Nevada-size Sudan concession. It has 
found some oil, and plans are moving ahead 
for the construction of a refinery and pipe- 
line, The reserves are not vet known, but 
4ince Sudan now spends $0 percent of its ex- 
port earnings to buy oil, even if there is only 
enough oil for the country’s needs, that will 
free money to spend on development. 

In Bentiu, not far from the rig, | met an 
old Nuer named Peter who offered to “give 
me some words” about his people. He took 
me toa place they call Duar, south of Bentiu, 
to the tree where man was born. 

“This is the place where our first ancestor, 
Dja-gay, came up out of the ground,” Peter 
said, pointing to the sacred ground by the 
tree. “And here, do vou see these holes? This 
is where the first woman knelt when she 
bore the first child.” 

Peterand [sat inthe welcome shade of the 
tree, hung with bracelets and bunches of to- 
bacco, offerings to the ancestors. 

“In Narch,” Peterexplained, “all the peo- 
ple gather here. Too much martssa | beer] is 
made, and many cows killed when people 
gather from all over to think about Maneh, 
(rool. Tf they do this; evervbody will be 
healthy. And we do dance verv much at this 
time, and when we finish dancing, we can 
come and sleep here under the tree and no 
anything can come and eat you.” 

Peter also explained the Nuers’ initiation 
scars to me, the six lines cut across the fore- 
head of males at puberty. “If my head is not 
yet cut, if the men come and beat me, I can 
crv. Lf they cut my hear, you can beat me 


and even kill me, but I cannot cry. How 


could I ery? It is just a woman who can cry. 
You become a man." 

When they are adolescents, the Nuer boys 
and girls also decorate their faces and bodies 


with small round Scars, which are useful in 
courtship. “They are for the girls,” Peter ex- 
plained, “so they will like you.” These sears, 
like the beads the Nuers wear, are to make 
themselves more beautiful. 


Hills Shelter a Vanquished Tribe 


As I drove nerth from Bentiu, the flat 
grasslands of the Nuers gave way to wood- 
lands, and the black clay turned red and 
sandy, | crossed the regional boundary that 
separates north from south and entered the 
Nuba Mountains. The Nuba people are 
remnants of several indigenous tribes that 
once spread through central and western Su- 
dan but retreated to the hills five centuries 
ago to escape the Arab invasion, They now 
live isolated on their hills, keeping some cat- 
tle and growing dura, sorghum, which is the 
staple food of Sudan, on terraces and the 
plains below. 

T arrived at the end of the harvest, a fes- 
tive time forthe Nubas, and joined a gather- 
ing of 2,000 in a field near the little saq at 
Eluheimir. All had come to watch the wres- 
ing and were improving the occasion by 
drinking freely of marissa and dancing in 
long snaking lines. 

The teams of wrestlers came from differ- 
ent hills, all dressed in garish colors, with 
bodies painted white. The matches seemed 
to happen spontaneously all over the field, 
the crowd forming a circle around the com- 
batants, who went through a stylized chal- 
lenge. The idea is not to hurt your opponent, 
but just to throw him to the ground, thus 
proving the superiority of your tribe (follow- 
ing pages). Whena wrestler was thrown, the 
crowd surged inas the victor’s mates hoisted 
him onto their shoulders. He was carried 
around in victory, followed by a croup of 
dancing cheerleaders—voung girls dressed 
in beac, their bodies glistening with oil. 
Throughout all this, the victor assumed an 
air of total boredom. 

Dog-tired from battling the crowds at the 
wrestling. | crawled up into my roof tent 
atopthe car. About two in the morning I was 


Close-cropped hair and forehead scars identify a woman of the golated Mondari tribe 
ina village south af Tali Post. The star-shaped scar around her navel dates from an 
adolescent beauty ceremony, Little touched by the 20th century, the cattle-tending 
Mondaoris retain a sense of personal identity and tribal unity. 
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Flurry of limbs and a thrown opponent 


] i a —/ Pe ren i 
simmal the cnd of a Vubo wresting maicn 


at Eluheonir (right), Another combatant 
Rneels fabove) to challense unt adversary 
The botits are part of a harvest celebration 
that culminates in dancing, singing, and 
drinking marissa, a low-alcohol beer made 
rom sore 
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Realities of travel in a country where roads range from poor to nonexistent 


awakened by drums and singing. Grogaily, 
I peered through the mosquito netting and 
saw about 200 people incing in a circle 
around the car. The oiled i girls glistened in 
the soft lizht of the moon, and the pale paint- 
ec bodies of the men looked like spirits from 
another world The beckoned me down 
and pulled me into the dance. I still do not 
know what it was for, but it made me feel] 
hacl found the heart of Africa 





Faith Binds Diverse Peoples 


| headed west from the Nuba Mountains 
and ente recl What seemed Hke another na- 
tion, Though the tribes of the north are 
many, they have a unity that t lacking in 
the south. They are bound together bs 
Arahic culture and the Islamic faith. The 
men wear long flowing jellabiahs and tur- 
bans. The women wrap themselves in a long 
picce o if material called a lope, anc are large- 
lv segregated from the men. The land 
changed too, becoming sandy with sparser 








vegetation: |] saw camels for the lirst time 

At an oil-exploration camp near Muglad. 
Twatched come Hamars, Arab came! herd- 
ers. get water from a Chevron well. Thes 
were Watering their stock and filling goat 
skin water bags, black with age 

ena of the traders and truck drivers [met 
art of Sudan assumed | was working 


why else would a white man 





Lf 
£OT g hev ron 
2 driving around in the desert by himself? 
They had all asked me how much ou there 
vas, and when they would be rich hke the 
Sauls. The Hamars, however, Were not at 
allinterested in oi]. They asked me how long 
Chevron would be there, and how much 
Water there was 
As] made a bie loop through Sudan, Lo 

ten met market trucks on the tracks. [hese 
are the real lifelines of the country, the majo 
means by which people and goods move 
Many of the trucks are old, and the tracks 
the drivers have ti 
passed one truck that was 
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overtake a bus on the desert rowte from Dongola to Khartowm. 


lon, the whole gearbox lying in 


being worked 
pieces In the dusty track. The passenger: 
the shade, no 
doubt IBM: Inshal- 
lah-—it was God's will—they would get to 
their destination when they were meant to. 
not sooner and not later 

Vy loop brought me around Jebel Marra, 
a 4,088-meter (10,131-foot) mountain in the 
far west near (had, ane 


cemidesert 





were sprawled around tm 
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then eastward 
across the dry toward Kfhar- 
toum. It was unbelievably hot and dusty, 
and | was thankful lor the laundry svstem | 
had worked out. [put 
filled with my clothes and soap and water in 
the back ol the 
while drove golexceiient agitation, Later! 
change the water for arnse and then 
hang out the clothes to dry while [slept 

A few little stops” lias 
along (his lonely track, a couple af hulls serv- 
ing tea and food. | stopper i 
Invited to 
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have tea with the drivers. Tea. 
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<Veral times a day all over Sudan, is 


hot and very sweet four or five 5 poons if 
sugar in a little glas 

| chance to sit and chat 

Lhe truckers wondered why lL was driving 
around out there all by myself, and I showed 
them my map with all the places I had been 
This i? 
one of them said, “15 not necessary. We use 


the sun by dav and the stars by nicht to eo. ' 


s—hut it is refreshing, 
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made them laugh. “Afarita [map 


Herdsmen Pursue Sparse Rains 


Rolling on toward Khartoum, | encoun- 
tered the Kawahlas about 500 kilometers 
west of that city. Thev are one of several 
tribes of Arab camel breeders who inhabit 
the western part of Sudan and move north 
1 with the sparse rains, [Their big 


herds were off in the desert near Lit- 





and sout 
came! 
va, but some smaller herds, some sheep and 
poats, and the dankeys the Kawahlas use for 
labor Were cotoered ; 

dry lake hed 
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bride, pays taxes, and buys staples: The cattle provide meat and mill for his family 


Ata Dinks comp near Ytrol smoke from burning dung wards away niosguitoes 
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buying water for their stock, brought in 
from their tented camps not far away. 

A Kawahla sheikh, Ali Sharif Abdul Rah- 
man, invited me to his tent for lunch. Sharif 
isa very rich man, with large herds that his 
sons look after, and he even owns houses in 
Khartoum that he rents, He would rather 
atay here: “Here life is peaceful,” he told me, 
“There are too many people in Khartoum, 
and it isexpensive.” } 

We sat on the sand in his tent and Sharif 
said: “The Kawahlas and our animals—this 
is our life, a very old life. Today we work; 
taking water by hand is hard work, and peo- 
ple get very tired, In summer there is water 
evervwhere. Then there are many plea- 
sures, and there is singing every night— 
singing about how fat the camels are and 
how we will get a lot of money for them.” 

From the tent we could watch the long 
lines of camels being led into the wells below 
us all day long. To the nomads this is the 
only life. Settled life in the village, where 
people graw dura onthe sand dunes, is hate- 
ful to them. The villages are made up of 
poor nomads who no longer have their own 
herds, and of descendants of the Kawahlas’ 
former slaves, taken in raids on the Nubas 
and tribes farther south. 

*Vou see that man?" Sharif asked, point- 
ing toa nomad sitting with us. “Fle is asim- 
ple man, but he is very rich with camels, 
goats, and sheep, Not like the people of the 
village, the farmers. They are very poor.” 


Lost in a Sandstorm 


Most of my four-day drive from the 
Kawahlas to Khartoum was through @ /a- 
boob, a sandstorm, which obliterated the 
countryside and the alreacly vague tracks. 
The sand-got into my eves, nose, and mouth, 
and I had to wipe my glasses every minute. 
At some point I missed the track and found 
myself stuck ina huge sand dune. After an 
hour or so] managed to dig myself out, but! 
had no idea which direction to go. 

I sat and waited more than an hour, and 
then I heard the whine of a truck. I drove 
toward the sound and came up behind the 
very same truck that had saved me earlier in 
the day, Thad been about to take. a track that 
would have led me out into the middle of the 
desert when he came along on the right 
track. | followed him new toward the city. 
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A glimmer oflights through the haze, then 
suddenly I was on paved streets amid cha- 
otic traffic. It made memore nervous than | 
had been during the months of wandering 
around in the bush. I had entered Omdur- 
man, the old sister city to Khartoum on the 
west side of the Nile, 1 picked my way 
through the traffic, crossed the White Nile 
bridge into Khartoum, and made my way to. 
an air-conditioned hotel, 

It was in Khartoum, in 1885, that Maj. 
Gen. Charles George “Chinese” Gordon 
was killed by the Mahdi's followers, ending 
the reign of the Egyptian khedive. The 
Mahdi, a relicious leader, established the 


first Sudanese government in Omdurman. 


Lord Kitchener, sent out by the British in 
part to avenge Gordon's death, defeated the 
Sudanese forces at the Battle of Omdurman 
(Karari) in 1898, and inaugurated the era of 
the Anglo-Egvptian Condominium, which 
ruled until Sudan gained independence in 
1956. Kitchener, with grand imperial de- 
sign, began rebuilding Khartoum in the 
shape of the Union Jack, a pattern that ts lost 
today in urban sprawl. 

Qne morning Kamala Ishag, the head of 
the painting department at the College of 
Fine and Applied Aris, came to pick me up 
at my hotel. “Vou know,” she said, “things 
are changing a little, but even today what J 
am doing is frowned on. If a woman goes by 
herself to pick up a man at a hotel, people 
give it another name.” I had come to expect 
the traditional segregation of sexes in the 
countryside of northern Sudan, but was sur- 
prised to see it persisting among the sophisti- 
cated people of the city, 

Kamala drove me to her studio at the 
college, Her paintings were large works 
with bright backgrounds and rows of cubes 
with contorted faces in them. “I started 
painting women in crystal cubes to try to 
show how we are imprisoned. We are en- 
slaved, even though we are paid high in 
clothes and jewelry. Look at this tobe. It is 
beautiful, and I wear it because it 1s our 
custom, but it is binding. You have to tink 
the way you are wearing the tobe—vour 
thoughts are wrapped. But things are 
changing. The younger girls, especially at 
the university, are leading different lives. At 
independence in 1956, 96 percent of the 
women were illiterate. That is changing. It 
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is hard to break traction, it will take time 
Muhammad, an accountant, did nat 
want the change at anv time. “It is verv nec- 
essary to keep boys and girls apart,” he said. 
‘When | first went to university, I could not 
pay attentiontomy work because there were 
women siting next tame, We have a saving 
in Sudan: ‘Keep the eve away from the 
stone, and the female away fromthe male,’ ~ 


Breadlines and Shortages 


Even more urgent than women’s rights 


ure the country’s heartsickening problems of 


40 percent annual inflation, lines for bread 
and gas, and shortages of just about every- 
thing, including power and water. If the 
economy cannot be put right, there may be 
trouble for Nimeiis regime. In Africa it 1s 
usually economic troubles, not menacing 
neighbors, that bring down governments. 

Compounding the economic problem is 
the emigration of skilled labor. Practicallv 
everyone who knows how to do anything 


The noonday inferno— | J(FF is not unusuoal—fnds o Roshoida formily : 


leaves Sudan to work in the Persian Gulf 
states. Ina country where only 20 percent of 
the population is literate, at least 300,000 
Sudanese are working abroad 

IT met accountants, professors, and taxi 
drivers wire had all been out of the country 
for several vears and would probably leave 
again. “(ne monthin Saudi Arabia,” aclerk 
named VYahiva told me, “is tke two years in 
Sudan. I just cannot afford to stay." Other 
Arab countries, even unfriendly ones, exact 
a similar pull. Last vear a Libvan hotelier 
checked into the Khartoum Hilton asa guest 
and proceeded to hire away most of the 
hotel's staff while sitting in his suite. 

The brain drain, as well as the lack of in- 
frastructure and money, means that even 
the few projects alreacty in place are sliding 
downhill. El Gezira, a region that lies be- 
tween the Blue and White Niles, i= said to be 
the world’s largest irrigated farm—2? million 
feddans (2.1 million acres)—erowing most 
of Sudan's major export, cotton, Today it 
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To the east of the city are the roval burial 
pyramids (pages 343-9), It was strange to 
think about the time, | 
this land was alive with bustling activity 


kings holding court, people gathering at the 
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temples, hundreds of workers shaping the 


stones for the pyramids, and scholars carv- 
ing their history into stone in the ancient 
and still untranslated Meroitic language. 
Today the land is desert. I stood in the lee of 
one of the pyramids and watched as the sand 
swirled around the ruins and covered the 
work of long ago. 

It was well into April now, and I had to 
leave Khartoum if 1 wanted to get back to 
the south before the rains made the only 
track impassable. But I wanted to try a real 
road before | again struggled with the hin- 
terland tracks, So I sortied in the opposite 
direction, northeast to Port Sudan on the 
Red Sea along one of the two paved roads in 
the country. Opened in October 1980, this 
1,200-kilometer road should ease the terri- 
ble bottleneck at the port, which the old rail- 
way cannot handle. 


Into a Land Teeming With Life 


I drove back to the White Nile, meeting it 
at Kosti, and headed south. The land 
changed again. | was moving back into “AF 
rica." The semidesert gave way to thick 
bush. Th¢ palm, tamarind, and acacia trees 
became taller, and monkeys played in their 
branches. An abundance of birdlife ap- 
peared on the river, which was now clogged 
with grasses and reeds, so unlike the open 
river that makes its way through the desert 
in the north. 

The people changed too, becoming more 
African. The men still wore jellabiahs but 
without turbans, and there were no more 
tobes covering the women. Slowly, the 
closed walled compounds of the north gave 
way to the open clusters of beehive huts. 

Farther south the land changed still more: 
avast plain of waving yellow grass. [passed 
several people thatching their huts, hurry- 
ing now because the rains had started to fall, 
I drove into a cracking storm, the driving 
rain just beginning to penetrate the hard 
soll, The road was slippery, but it had not 
been raining long enough to close it down. 
How wonderful to sce rain! I got out of the 


car and stood in it, reveling in its coolness. 

Twas not the only one in a good mood: A 
group of Dinkas came by singing and jok- 
ing, and no wonder, The rains had arrived, 
the long, hot dry season was over. The trees 
were green, the birds singing, and the new 
green growth of grass had sprung up in the 
barren land. I saw a huge herd of antelope 
making its way east, away from the swamp. 

“Rain!” one of the Dinkas exclaimed. 
“New grass, lots of milk.” 


Isolation Hinders Quest for Unity 


The last night of mv long journey, a 
16,000-kilometer circle that had carried me 
through the many worlds of Sudan, I pulled 
upina papyrus marsh beside the Nile. Next 
day 1 would be backin Juba. [thought about 
all the enormous projects Sudan is pursuing 
to bring itself into the 20th century, and of 
the problems it faces. [thought aboutits role 
in the Horn of Africa and world affairs, 
about Qaddafi’s menace, and about the 
memories and fears left from Sudan's own 
troubled, divided past. 

But most of all I thought about the people 
Thad met living, as they have for centuries, 
isolated from each other in this varied, giant 
land, For the Nuers in their swamps with 
their cattle, for the Kawahlas in the desert 
with their camels, and for the Nubas 
perched on their hills in between, the only 
concerns are that there will be enough rain 
and pasture. Inshallah, there will always he. 

I woke up that last morning before dawn 
had come to the swamp. Inthe otherworldly 
light I saw from my tent.a Dinka man, his 
tall, naked, dark figure against the green 
reeds, running through the marsh. He sud- 
denly stopped and froze, acting like the 
heron he was trying to catch. He moved for- 
ward again, and then froze, and finally 
made a lunge at the bird. The heron, 
though, was too quick and took off into the 
sunrise of the new day. The Dinka laughed, 
retrieved his spear, and wandered off into 
the marsh, | 


Carrying memories on his chest — British campaign medals for service in. World 
Wor ffi—a Zande mon near Yambio recalls days of valor. But for his proud tribe, 
which once burst out of the Congo basin to establish an empire in souwtherm Sudan, 
the days of decline have set in. Ravaged by sleeping sickness, a declining birthrate, 
and the inroads of modern life, Zande society and traditions slowly slip away. 
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and fish in the great bay that opened Canada to exploration 400 years ago. 
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desolation there and not méet another soul. 

To the north and east is Hudson Bay— 
320,000 square miles of green water and lu- 
minescent blue-green ice that has lured and 
terrorized marinersfor centuries (map, pare 
385). In 1610 Henry Hudson steered his ship 
into this. treacherous mix. Altera winter ol 
short rations, his crew mutinied and cust 
him adrift to die there, 

Stretched around the northern bav like 
beads on a poor girl's necklace, a scattered 
strand of tiny settlements maintains a fragile 
hold on this uninviting land. Phirty years 
acy the villages didn’t exist. Eskimos 
around Hudson Bay were nomads, living in 
igloos and skin tents while the space age was 
taking shape to the south 


Change Comes to a Changeless Land 


Today these people prefer their own 
words Inuit—"the people’—and Inuk—"“a 
person’ —to the white man’s Eskimo. To me 
the titles are gentle reminders that enormous 
changes are taking place in Canada’s north, 

Some of these changes are blatant—mo- 
torized squadrons of Inuit on snowmobiles 
instead of on dogsleds, Some are More com- 
plex, like the preparations fora new [nuit- 
dominated government here. 

Some are downright unsettling. | 
watched an Inuit television crew prepare a 
film for satellite broadcast across the north. 
It offered 2 graphic demonstration of how to 
finish off a caribou during» hunt by bashing 
in its head with a rock 

“There are too many changes to keep up,” 
a young Inuk fisherman complained sadly 
tome. Povungnituk, his village in far north- 
ern Quebec, has fewer people than my block 
in Washington, D.C. Yet it has been con- 
fronted by cars, telephones, jukeboxes, and 
Video cassettes in little more than a decade. 

It takes patience to discover the secrets of 





The weather's fine in Exhimo Point 

when the temperature rises fo minus 10°F 
and the sun alines for 12 hours, ae on 

this April Sundey. Known as Eskimeas to 
many outsiders, the Inuit of the Aiuedson 
Roy region lived as nomadic hunters until 
He loete 12506. Now many hove settled m 
a string of communities that dot the shore, 
But the caribou herds still call, anda 
packed sled awaits a hunter. 
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a land like this. The Inuit have a name for 
this kind of patience—ginuluineig 

With qinutuinniq, then, came many dis- 
coveries during the months, winter arid 
summer, that I traveled through Hudson 
Bay country: abundant life where no living 
thing seemed to exist; mineral riches in the 
midst of empty plains; a northern desert car- 
peted for the briefest of summers with miles 
of blazing wild flowers; and a people caught 
in an uneasy quickstep between the old and 
new lives of the far north 

None of this was evident when | first ar- 
rived in Churchill, in winter. [ stood on the 
empty main street searching for asign of life. 

The town presénted an extraordinary ar 
chitectural amalgam. A Tudor-style hotel 
next to a frontierlike trading post. Quonset 
huts and California-modern apartments. A 
sprawling old-fashioned railway station 
Boxy prefabricated houses. A two-story 
wooden Leper 


oy 





Inuk entrepreneur and member of the 
territorial legislature, Togak Curley 
hopes the Inuit Developmert 
Corporation he heads will ensure that 
changes in the region will “benefit local 
communities, people who have continiied 
to use the land,” The wolfskin, he save, 
“reminds me of my outdoor side.” 


+047 


The only movement was the wind-dnven 
snow hissing around my boot tops. Another 
winter visitor, Lrecalled, had once described 
Churchill and its surroundings as “miles and 
miles of nothing but miles and miles.” 

Others see the place with a different eve. 
Diane Erickson was the first white girl born 
in Churchill, Now 45, she is a meteorologist 
with a ringside seat for the spectacular aure- 
ras that pulse across the sky here on clear 
winter nights. “When | go south, | get ner- 
Vous, she said. “All those trees closing in.” 


Brief Summer Vields to Polar Cold 


During World War Ul anair base was built 
outsicte Churchill by the United States gov- 
ernment. After the war the base was used for 
arctic research. The town boomed briefly 
then, but began to fade when the hase closed 
in the micd-1960s, It is still fading. The 
postwar population of nearly 3,000 has 
dwindled to about 1,200 people, mostly 
whites, with a few Inuit and Cree Indians. 

Summer brings a spurt of. activity. Tour- 
ists arrive to see beluga whales in July and 
August and polar bears in fall. Bird- 
watchers flock in, some traveling as far as 
the birds themselves. More than 150 species 
of birds have been sighted around the town 

When the ice clears off the bay tn earh 
July, giant barges churn north from Chur- 
chill, rushing a year’s supplies to isolated vil- 
lazes. Ships from northern Europe make 
their wav here through Hudson Strait to 
load up with grain. For short weeks, while 
siilors wander the streets speaking Russian 
or Polish, the town turns cosmopolitan. 

But in winter Churchill draws into itself, 
huddlingunder the wind blasting off tundra 
and bay. The wind tums Churchill into one 
of the iceboxes of the north, with tempeéra- 
tures near those of the North Pole, 2,000 
miles away. It gets so cold some days that ex- 
nosed human flesh freezes in 30 seconds. 

On such a day I boarded a helicopter to 
search for polar bears at the invitation of 
zoologists Dennis Andriashek, of the Cana- 
dian Wildlife Service, and Malcolm Ram- 
sav, a praduate student at the University of 
Alberta. We were to fly past Cape Churchill 
to where the two researchers were briefly 
capturing and marking bears. The area 
south of the cape is empty of humans but m 
autumn is home to nearly 500 bears, one of 
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the largest concentrations of these animals 
in the world. 

We spotted two bears loping along an off- 
shore ice ridge, and pilot Cal Rass swung the 
chopper inatight circle just 30 feetover their 
heads. The bears moved with a silky grace, 
fat under their coats after a winter of seal 
dinners. With his rifle Malcolm fired darts 
loaded with a tranquilizer into the bears. 
The female dropper immeciiately. But the 
801-pound male was still pawing the air 
angrily as he sank to the ice. 

“How can vou be sure he's asleep?” 1 
asked as we climbed out of the helicopter, 

“The best wity is to pull his tongue,” Den- 
nis suid with a@ grin. 

I watched from a distance while they 
worked. A tooth was extracted from the fe- 
male to determine her age. She was given a: 
radio collar so that the zoologists could track 
her later when she went inland to have her 
cub. The male bad been in. wficht and hada 
torn ear. He received a shot of penicillin. 

“Grab hold,” Maleolm velled, strugeling 
ta roll the male. over and measure him. Den- 
nis took the bear's head, Malcolm grabbed 
his hind quarters, and I got the middle. The 
hear sighed deeply as we grunted and 
shoved in the subzgern cole. 

With a thump he rolled onto his back. 
Suddenly [ found myself sprawled on his 
warm stomach, ona bearskin rug witha live 
bear still inside. The bear just snored and 
stared through sichtless eves, 

There was a small tattoo under the male's 
lin. Dennis consulted his logbook and 
laughed, “We caught him last year,” he said, 
‘while a film crew was making a:movie for 
the National Geographic Society about po- 
lar bears around Churchill.”* 

The National Geographic bear and his 
mate wert still sleeping peacefully on the ice 
when we took off. 

Just north of Churchill, Manitoba ends 
and the Northwest Territories (NWT) take 
*The television special “Polar Bear Alert” will be 
shown on PRS Wednesday, March 10, 





Island of life, Eskimo Point hugs the 
Hudson shore, frozen in for nine months 
of the year, An open channel lies two 
miles offshore. Road in the foreground 
goes only to the town’s reservoir, 
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over Canada's encdless-stretch into the Arc- 
tic. In winter the coastline of Hudson Bay 
here merges land and water under a winel- 
whipped cover of ice and snow, 

This faceless country is called Keewatin 
one of five administrative subdivisions of 
the NWT. With approxmmately 230,000 
square miles, itcovers an area nearly the size 
of Manitoba across Canada’s geographic 
center. But mentioning Keewatin doesn't 
bring a flicker of recognition from many 
Canamians. I once asked a bureaucrat in the 
Northwest Territories’ capital of Yellow- 
knife, 630 miles west ofthe bay, what lay out 
in that vast Keewatin region. 

‘Nothing,’ he replied. 


Infact, nearly 4,500 people, most of them 
Inuit, live here in on archipelago of seven 
small villages along the northwest bay. | 
confess, though, that.as [flew into Eskimo 
Point, at the southeast end of Keewatin, | 


was amused by asudden thought, If IT want- 
ed to go to the movies or get a suit dry 
cleaned, | would: have to travel 450 miles 
south to de it. 

Donald Suluk smiled when I raised this 
point. He didn't miss the movies, and Ais 
winter suit was made of caribou skins. 
When it got too dirty, he simply threw it out 
and replaced it. 

A-samall but powerfully built Inuk of 56 
years, Donaid was raised. in nomad camps. 
He works asan adviser at the Inuit Cultural 
Institute in Eskimo Point, today a commu- 
nity of 950 Inuit and a handful of whites. 

“The old traditional survival skills are 
still important to people here," he explained 
through an interpreter, speaking in the 
ruttural Inuit language called Inuktitut. 
“Young people here are learning to build 
igloos, set traps, kill caribou. Maybe what I 
teach will help them survive someciay.” 151 
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To see some of these vital skills, photogra- 
pher David Hiser and | joined Donald and 
another Inuk, Matthew Akaralak, on a 
hunting trip inte the treeless wilderness west 
of Eskimo Point. The Inuit call this region 
simply “the land.” 

The temperature was below zero and the 
wind was building as we left, riding behind 
the Inuit'’s snowmobiles on 12-foot sleds 
called gamutiié. Lashed to cach was a bun- 
dle of rifles, machete-like snow-cutting 
knives, caribou skins, Coleman stoves, and 
pouches of dried caribou meat and tea, 

Two hours later, sore from thumping 
across snow ridges blown hard as concrete, 
our little caravan halted. Donald grabbed a 
long-handled shovel and began scraping 
away snow and chopping a fishing hole. 
Somehow he found a take in this blank, 
white landscape. Soon we were feasting on 
pan-fried trout. 

An hour later an igloo had been built. 
With their long knives our companions 
carved three-foot blocks out of the packed 
snow. Each block was carefully beveled and 
shaped, then laid in a nine-foot circle that 
curved upward course by course. Rach laver 
of blocks tilted inward farther until they 
formed a dome. 

When a herd of caribou appeared on a 
nearby hillside, the Inuit shot three. The 
bitter cold had built a fierce hunger in all of 
us. Greedily we ate fresh caribou meat— 
gnawing at half-frozen raw pieces and boil- 
ingatongue. Thendessert: buttery-textured 
marrow from a cracked leg bone. 

Afterward I questioned the hunters about 
disturbing reports we had heard from gov- 
ernment biologists. Overhunting, it was 
claimed, had seriously depleted the once 
mighty Kaminuriak caribou herd here. At 
the current kill rate the herd would be 
virtually extinct in another eight vears. 

Donald looked troubled. “The caribou 
have disappeared before and always have 
returned,” he said. “True, snowmobiles and 
modern rifles have made it easier to kill, We 
need Inuit game wardens who know the 


land to control hunting. But the caribou will 
always be here.” 

TL hoped he was right, as we settled down 
for the night amid warm caribou robes. The 
roof of the igloo scemed to glow against 
the dark. We were secure in an environment 
that would quickly kill us without the 
knowledge and skill of the Inuit. Yet I won- 
dered if their mastery of the old wavs could 
match thé threat of the new. 


NWT Split Would Benefit Inuit 


In the Inuktitut tongue nvnavnlt means 
“cur land.” I saw the word everywhere in 
Keewatin—on posters in living rooms, in 
government reports, scrawled as graffiti on 
walls—a constant reminder of change. 

Momentum is growing to split the North- 
west Territones. The NWT Legislative 
Assembly approved the idea in 1980, and a 
plebiscite will be held this year. The division 
would cut the 1.3-million-square-mile 
NWT on a rough diagonal, following the 
tree line. The west, with a white majority, 
would keep Yellowknife as its capital. The 
eastern wedge, its population about 85 per- 
cent Inuit, would get its own territonal gov- 
ermment, capital, and name—Nunavut. 

lt is a heady prospect. According to an 
NWT proposal, establishment of Nunavut 
(final approval must be granted by the 
Canadian Parliament) would give the Inuit 
mineral royalties from an area about three 
times the sizeof Texas, with large gas.and oil 
resources in the high Arctic and uranium 
and gold in the Barren Grounds. 

“Some people think when Nunavut 
comes, Inuit will be the instant OPEC of the 
north. But it won't be that easy,” Tagak 
Curley told me when! visited him in Rankin 
Inlet, on the northwest corner of the bay. 

At37, Tagak is part of anew generation of 
Tnuit leaders. Fluent in Inuktitut and En- 
dlish, he ison the road eight months avearas 
amemberofthe NWT Legislative Assembly 
and president of the Inuit Development Cor- 
poration, While we talked, he was packing 
fora 300-mile, week-long wolf hunt. 





Great white hunters, polar bears rule Cape Churchill in October and November 
when they migrate onto the frocen bay to stalk ringed seals. From 1,200 to 2,000) 
bears roam the western bay; inthe late 1960s biologists discovered one of the 
world’s largest polar bear denning sites about 40 miles southeast of Churchill 
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Preserved by permafrost, timbers 
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Pen us, Wilh acry like a maniacal laugh 

In wel after hatching thetr chicks 
onthe narrow | eee ofthe islands clifts, the 
entire Digges Ish colony migrates 
Sore than 500,000 murresswim 1,500 miles 
throuch the Hudson Strait, down the coast 
af Labrador, to the waters of the islanel of 
Se wloundlanc, if an astonishing jour- 
nev, one of the longest bird migration: of it 
kind. Niurres wo farther by water than ans 
other species of bird, and some murres jo 
even tarther than this particular group 

We found a team of ornithologists en- 
camped on one of the islands, studying the 
murres: Che colony wassatfe here in Hudson 
fay, the team’s li Tony Gaston, told 
me. But outside, he said, fishing nets and oil 
spills were killing many murres. Tony and 
his crew were trying to count the 
before it dispersed on the water, “If there's a 
really biz spill semeday,” Wwe want 
same accurate data on the birds to calculate 
the damage.” 

Itwas time to bead back to the mainlancl. 
l could hear the murres cackling and chuck- 
ling over the buzz of the outboard motor 
Behind us the towering cliffs 
with their lauchter: Digves Islands sounded 
ike the fun house of an old-fashioned 
AMUSE Ment [ark 
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Quebec Inuit More Isolated 


Ten thousand vears peo the Ho dson Hay 
region squashed by @ mile-thick ice 
sheet. Theentire areais rising today at about 
two feeta century. Along flat parts of the 
coast the tundrais marked by wavering lines 
of detritus from old beaches, nov 
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the water 
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far from 
ern Quebec's shore 14 citterent 
Her re, cranite from the 
Shield scales abruptly from the water's cde 
in scarred, gray hills, patterned with black 
ined orange lichens. Inutt villages here seem 
different too from those | had seen on the 
western shore. hey are smaller, poorer, 
less tidy and—perhaps the reason forall the 
ahove—more isolated 

whit 1. now northern 
Ouebec over tothe provinee in 1912. Butun- 
til the 1970s, when the massive James Bay 
hydroelectric development project was he- 
run along La Grande Rrver, arcie Queber 
was largely ienored bv its provincinl parent 


ancient Can: ian 
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Henry Aucdsion's Changing Aa 


(See followine article.) [he région 1s torgot- 
ten no more. Hydro-(juebec has already 
sunk billions of doll: ars Into the James Bay 
project. It plansto spend ten billion more in 
the next decade. Longer range projects, ex- 
tending into the next century, are under clis- 
areas north of the 45th pirailel, 
New dams would go up, mvers would he 
rerouted, whole towns created, a web of 
transmission lines woven—all inanarea the 
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Tall tales follow a corthow hunt 
Donald Suluk (facing page) holds forth 
ofter.a feast invan igloo built by him 
anid. his pe eee Matthew Akaralak 
fabove), Biologists say 
dwindiing a rid suRBest eo 
unrestricted Mares 


herds are 
Mires or 
tig Ov tte Inui 


LF 


size of France with only 3,500 peaple now 
anc nota single paved road 

Lt Ayvdro-Québec’s skyscraper head- 
quarters in Montreal I had been assured that 
the APSsSent Construction Wo id barely be felt 
in the Inuit villares along the bay. IF am 
thing, an official san, the developmen 
would bring badly needeq 2th-centun 
changes to the Inuit. In tiny Ivajivik I could 


feel the changes taking place alread, 
Village Spurns James Ray Pact 


Vou could fit all Ivuaiivik into a medium 
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SE shicit Pane center ani 


space to spare. [tis a village without cars o 


television, where fishing and sSoapstont 
carving are the major occupations, and each 
house is marked by a pile of “honey bags 


waiting for the sporadic pickups that serve 


in place of a sewage system 

In 1975 [vuivik was oneot three Inuit vil- 
lages in the north that relusedct to sien the 
lames Bay agreement. The pact, whicl 

leared the way for hvdroelectnc develop- 

ment, was completed without their signa 
tures, It awarded the Inuit of northern 
Quebec 90 million Canadian collars. The 
Cree Indians farther south around lames 
May fot las millon, re and Inuit villages 
also received a total of 5,400 square miles of 
and and exclusive hunting, fishing, and 
trapping rights to 60,000 more. In return 
the Inuit and Cree dropped their aborigimal 
claim to the rest of northern Quebe: 

Davici Mark, an intense man ol 25, was 
president of the Ivuiivik village council that 
turned the James Bay agreement down. “It 
was Written in English, which most Inuit 
re don't understanc, Besides, the land 15 
part of ws. not something vou can buy and 
sell. Thatis what we believe.” 

With or without their signatures, the 
aereement stands, It has clouded the Pulure 
for his village, Davidi declarecl. “Ivunvik 
erowing, but there is little room to build 
here. Some of us may have to start anew vil 
lace someday. But where do we go? Nobody 
ic sure what land is ours anv mor. 

August had turned warm as I tlew across 
the bay once more, back tnte Ree WW atin s 
barrens. The northern (Juebec story was re- 
DeRONE Sell bere. More enere’ develop- 
ment, more contusion 
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Whale-watcher's delight, the bay 
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United States, West Germany, Japan, anc 
elceewhere were combing the barrens west 
of Haker Lake. A uranium lode had been 
cisco’ Pred and @& decision on Ww hether to 
mine—a costly and risky undertaking in th 
far northern wilderness—would come with- 
inarietw Vea 

In the villuge a torrent of uncertaints 
poured from Mayor William Noah. Would 
the mines drive away the caribou? Would 
radiation from mine tailings harm animals 
ir humans? What effect would hundreds of 
miners from outside have on the village? 

“T'm not saving that this is a holier-than- 
thou place, but we are a pretty quiet town 
ind we like it that way,’ 
“We Were here first, and wf m ell hance 


to decide our own future 
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lt was not until 1870 that the“ Oompa 
lan unadorned title it still holds in much of 
i] 


the Canadian north) céded “Rupert's Land” 


ois ing 2 iE j c 
iCanada. Eventhen. it took 56 more veare 


to complete the land transters 

Today the Hudson's Bay Company no 
longer trades for furs, though it still buys 
and ses them. But much of the company's 
fur stock now comes from the United States, 
ant its business interests have ex pal deq ta 
real estate and oil and gas devel Ment as 


well as merchandising. 


Still, the Hudson's Bay Company fag 
(bearing an imprecise Latin motto that 
translates roughly, A Skin for a Skin) flut- 
ters over 130 company stores across north- 
ern Canada. In some communities the fag 
remains the symbol of broad local authority. 

“We're the town bank, the nutrition class, 
the check-cashing service, the fur market, 
and the local grocery all rolled into one,” 
Marcel Mason teld me, when T visited his 
tiny wooden store in Chesterfield Inlet on 
the northwest corner of the bay. Although 
he is just 21—and looks younger than some 
of his teenage customers—Marcel is the 
arbiter who decides whose credit is good in 
this little Inuit community of 200 people. 

“Tn the old days the company manager 
was banker, doctor, and town manager,” 
Marcel said. “That's changed. But inatown 
this size you're still an important person.” 

At Fort Prince of Wales, near Churchill, | 
visited a remnant of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany's pioneer days. In the 18th century it 
took company artisans nearly 40 vears to 
build the fort. Its thick granite walls and 40 
cannon were intended as a remote haven for 
acorporate fleet that sailed its own sea under 
its own flag. 

The scheme was a resounding failure. A 
French naval force seized the lonely bastion 
in 1782 without firing a shot. 

Prior to that ignoble loss, the Hudson's 
Bay Company had been able to dispatch its 
merchant-adventurers north and west to 
establish a powerful hold on the Arctic. The 
most tragic of those ventures was headed by 
80-year-old James Knight. 

In 1719, after establishing a wilderness 
post—where the fort would mse later— 
Knight sailed north into oblivion with the 
frigate Adbany and the sloop Discovery, His 
orders from company headquarters in Lon- 
don were ambitious: “To find out the 
Streight of Anian [the Northwest Passage], 
in order to discover Gold, and other valu- 
able Commorlities, to the Northward, &." 

After 48 vears of silence, traces of the little 
expedition were discovered by whalers on 


Marble Island, near the north end of the 
bay, [nuit in the area told another company 
adventurer, Samuel Hearne. a sketchy tale. 
Knight and his crew had starved on the 
island, their boats wrecked, their chests still 
empty of gold, 


Island Legend Gains a Convert 


Two hundred and sixty-two years later 1 
pointed for the uninhabited shores of Mar- 
ble Island. On the chartered trawler Windy 
Bird, Robert Tatty steered us across 25 
miles of open water and tricky currents be- 
tween Rankin Inlet and the island. [listened 
ta Tatty’s son Paul, 31, recite old Inuit leg- 
ends about the place, Once an iceberg, ithad 
turned to stone, Paul said. “The old people 
still believe if you don't crawl on your hands 
and knees during your first visit to the island 
you will die in a year.” 

The island loomed before ws out of the 
bay, a pearly quartzite monolith nearly 
devoid of vegetation and shot through with 
streaks of rose, tan, and gray. It was easy to 
understand how legends had been born of 
this deserted ground. 

I counted 23. mounds of stones marking 
whalers’ graves on asmall spit of land off the 
islanel's western shore. In the 19th century 
two whaling ships, the Ansel Gibbs and the 
Orray Taji, were wrecked nearby. The is- 
land had taken its toll. 

As the Windy Bird cruised east along the 
seven-mile island, we watched a polar bear 
scurry nervously into the rocks. Near the 
east end Paul shouldered his rifle,.and we 
went ashore. 

On a shelf we found the weathered rem- 
nants of a stone hut. That was all, The bay 
lay unbroken before us as it had when the 
last of Knight's doomed crew waited hope- 
lessly for rescue from this ghostly, gleaming 
rock, Had they waited patiently to the end 
on this shore? Or cursed the empty horizon? 

Idropped to my knees. Someday I wanted 
to return to this mysterious, alien land and 
its magnificent inland sea. There was no 
sense in taking chances. O 


Lights dance in the cold dark sky when solar particles strike the earth's 

upper otmosphere, touching off the aurora borealis. Beneath an observation bubble 
in Churchill, researchers wait for the right moment before dispatching rockets 
laden with instruments to probe the phenomenon, still not fully understood. 
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FRASTIAN BEARSAIN, 
one of the first born in the 
new Cree community of Chi- 
sAsita, rin ks Fenty to Sleep 
with help from a family friend 
Resembling a metropolitan sub 
urb, Chisasibi (lower right) boasts 
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ter. and a modern school. lan, 
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far-otf Cree vi 
ter homes during the schooi year 
a situation contributing to clisci- 
pline problems. 
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Lette examines Sam Rabbitsein i 
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SEB] work-camp physician, Dr. 
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Naturally wou value all yout 
possessions, Some may even b 
irreplaceable. But id your pres 
ent homeowtier 4 insurance 
\reimibuy 
ROWEVEr Inexpensive, Its 
ably costing you more than 
it's worth. 

Many homeowners [eel msur 
ance should serve one purse 
to protect against unaffordable 
loss. That's why Metropolitan 
otters adeductible of 1 ol yout 


r J 
ses you forany lnss, 


1 
rite 


that reciii 


hasie costs aSep 2 Vea eek 


OWeling COVEera 


Woras SS UTI PS, aS 
(htty for your minor losses: vou 

COU rd Up Saving Mone, 

We nlsooler replacernientt- 

cost coverage for your personal 

belongings that pays for replace 

meno Without depreciation. Ln 

sddition, our new hometre- 

er CThent GOON Piuseranlecs to 

rebuild your home even iit 
cats more than your polices 


mount species 

Metropolitan homeowner's 
MELIANI 1S ava lable inmost 
eae te hor mii infor bor, 
Het call your Metropolitan 
represetitative, a trained pro- 
fessional who will help vou get 
the coverage Vou really need, at 


. 
rere E ‘ Ail Kr 
a DES VOLE Coe ee 
a 


5\'¢ Metropolitan 


ee 


METROPOLITAN REALLY STANDS BY YOU. 
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PANDAS 


Congratulations on your “Pandas in the Wild 

Havine been in Chinn two Years AZO Ano photo 

graphed the pandasin Tianjin (Tientsin) £00, | 

was delighted with every beautiful picture ana 
tl 


word in the artich 





lary (Noecker) (lark 


Berryville, Arkansas 


Viv deepest compliments on schallier's feature 
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Lhe COMOINEDON OF 1 PROMETApnt Ant Suc 
& 


cinct captions provides both a dratiatic and in- 


LOTMAIVe View of free-living Pans 


Division of Biological Scrence: 


7 | . Pam Dede r a, rr ¥ a 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


In “Pandas in the Wild” there is a photograph on 


name 749 showing panda damare done to tnt 
Pare OTL & ire: [hue pani iz inh bet Riter tit brea 


cambium laver. While doing mapping on black 
bear damage in the Olympic National Forest, | 
ibserved scores of trees similarly stripped of bark 
and scratched with claws and teeth. The black 
bears would rip some bark off with their claws 
and then sample the cambium Laver 

| Richard A. Fitz 


Anchorage, AMSsKa 
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Dr. Scuaiier Ccompieles Mt Sed ke 
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Phe large-size pointed head and the spotted bark 





aueest that the fish pictured on page 661 isa lake 
trout, not a brook trout as-stated 


Robert 4. Be nreti CH 
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[he ticle on aid) Oe position In the Phy OT TE ee 
cue presents one of the moet comorehensive and 


olechive Pennunestions OF Lae Phenomenon that 


acl. As the article notes repeatedly, much 


in be learned about the causes and et- 


remains 

fects of acidic deposition. Yet there is growme 

danger that Congress may prescribe a quick fix 
on the basi® of @ues=work 

Raiph E. Bailes 

Chairman and Chief Executive Office: 


Conoco In Stamford, onnecticut 


shged fon Flavor 


1967 TABASCO 9 © regestered trademark af 
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ORANGE COUNTY 


According to Airport Operator Council Interna- 
onal, the country’s four busiest airports m 1980 
were: Chicago's O'Hare International, Atlanta's 
Hartsfield International, Los Angeles Interna- 
tional, and New York's Kennedy International 
This-differs from vour December article. What 
accounts lor the discrepancy? 
Carnzu A. Clark 
Santa Barbara, California 


We were carchal to state that John Wayne Airport 
in Orange County is the “fourth busiest, , . im to- 
lat tancots and handing: as verified by the Fea- 
eral Aviation Admtnisivation. The arrports you 
lish are Lie Dustest tn terms of passengers served 


It would have been nice to have read about all 
those wonderful old-timers who were the ongi- 
nators of Orange County, rather than all those 
developers who are ruining the land with their 
overbuilding. They are the people who have 
driven the orange groves out and the cost of 
house Up. 
Lawrene Nixon Anfinson 
McLean, Virginia 


OCEANS 


[ was extremely disappointed in Jacques-V¥ves 

Cousteau's comments on aquaculture in the De- 

cember issue. Carp have been cultured for centu- 

nes in Asia and provide an excellent source of 
protein 

James P. Monaghan, Jr 
Fisheries Biologist 
(Carbondale, Tinos 


Carp forming, particularly Ov the Chinese, was 
discussed tn the accompanying article “New 
World of the Ocean,” Oy Sonwel W. Matthews 


The article in the December issue was another 

reat success, You are getting to know so much 

about oceanography and the earth sciences that it 

is gelling bard to put it all in one article. This is 

certainly an exciting time to be working in these 
fielcis! 

James R.. Heirtzler 

Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution 

Woods Hole, Massachusetts 


The photograph on page #14 of “New World of 

the Ocean” was taken in my laboratory. The 

“ Wihiite airfoil shape you mention is not ashark's 
tooth but probably a bone fragment 

Ronald kK. Sorem 

Department of Geology 

Washington State University 

Pullman, Washington 


Gur apologies to Professor Sorem. Mr. Boswell 
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The Easter Seal isa 
symbol of help for 
men, women and 
children with disabili- 
ties caused by birth 
defects, illnesses or 
accidents. 


| The Easter Seal Society 


helps them to live their 
lives according to their 
capabilities by pro- 
viding direct rehabili- 
tation services. It takes 
money. That’s why 
Easter Seals must count 
on you. 


support 
Easter Seals 





look seven color photographs that were correctly 
identified by Professor Sorem, Somehow we 
mixed up the identifications. 


Page 506 discusses the Coriolis effect and makes 
the statement “In the Northern Hemisphere, mo- 
tion is deflected clockwise; in the Southern 
Hemisphere, counterclockwise." A3 a matter of 
fact, cyclones turn counterclockwise in the 
Northern Hemisphere and clockwise in the 
Southern. The same is true of water draining out 


of a bathtub. Bryant W. Pocock 
Perry, Michigan 


Our diagram depicts the basic theory of the Cori- 
olty effect, with mo influence from such forces as 
atmospheric pressure. Dy, Pocock is correct 
about the divection cyclone: turn, Bath water 
can ipin either way, say scientists. 


MOUNT ST. HELENS 


Thank you for the second splendid article on 

Mount St. Helens. [live near it, but I cannot see 

the volcano from the closeup vicwpoints avail- 
able to photographers and news media. 

Marian Dinwiddie 

Graham, Washington 


I believe the picture on foldout pages 710-712 in 

the December 1981 issue has been reversed. Iam 

aretired Eastern Airlines pilot and have viewed 

the panorama shown many times. The peak on 
the right looks very much like Mount Rainier. 

Capt. R. D. Smith 

Fayetteville, Georgia 


The transparency ts not reversed. [he crater of 
Mount Sit. Helens facet due north. Therefore, 
Rainier ii property identified at the top of te 
photograph and Adams to the right. 


ATLANTIC SALMON 


Your November article informed the reader of 
the present problems of the salmon. lam writing 
to tell you what's being done on the Exploits Riv- 
erof Newfoundland to solve some of these prob- 
lems, Two salmon ladders aid in the salmon's 
struggle upriver. Also the paper mill at Grand 
Falls has spent extreme amounts of money to try 
to purify its waste input into the river. 

Between 1980 and 1981 the commercial fish- 
ery has increased by threefold, and the anglers’ 
catch has increased by 45 percent. 

Kenneth Rideout 
Aguathuna, Newfoundland 


Tread with great interest the article about Atlan- 
tic salmon and how they find their way across 
enormous distances to their destination. One 
navigational aid is not mentioned in the article. 


We use it in aircraft and indeed in many other ve- 
hicles, | am thinking of the inertial-navigation 
system, which in principle isthe simplest and yet 
the most accurate self-contained navigation sys- 
tem we know of today, Peter es 
C, Laulunel 


Hen, Norway 


“Mysteries of Bird Migration” in the August 
fo7? NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC mentions a kind af 
incriigi-navigation system, However, experi- 
ments with birds proved inconciusive. Continn- 
ing mirvestigalion into the homing instincts of 
both birds and salmon may feip solve these 
mysteries, 


SCIENCE IN SPACE 


In both of your articles concerning the space 
shuttle, you mentioned metals that will combine 
inspace and drugs that can be made in space but 
not on earth. What are they? 

Calvin N. La Frence 

Rock Island, [linois 
There ave plans to combine lead and copper, lead 
and sinc, and aluminum and indium wt space. 
Other space shuttle experiments will involve Au- 
man cells, ensymes, and hormones, Some of the 
posstbilities for research are pancreas cells that 
stimulate insulin production, and clotting agents 
thal hemophiliacs need. Long-range possibilities 
inciude combining complex chemicals for drugs, 


WORLD MAP 


On "The World" map I happened to notice that 

you mark #henjiang on the north bank of the 

Yangtze River, which is wrong. Zhenfiang & on 
the south bank. 

L. 5: Chen 

Abernathy, Texas 


Vou're right. We'll cross tae river ie mext tine, 


Your world map in the December 1981 issue was 

magnificent! My two children thought so too— 

they haven't stopped fighting over which of them 
it belongs to. Where may | get another copy? 

Mrs. H, W, Nelson 

San Mateo, Cahfornia 


“The World” and “World Ocean Floer" maps are 
available separately on plasticcoated paper for 
$4.00 each from the National Geographic Soct- 
ety, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Letters should be addressed to Members Forum, 
National Geograplic Magazine, Box 37448, 
Warhingion, D.C. 20013, and should include 
sender's address and telephone mumber, Not all 
letters can be used. These that are will often be 
edited and excerpted. 


National Geagraphic, March [982 
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Wildlife as Canon sees it: 
A photographic heritage for all generations. 
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One has to study itm the wild, and there phot 
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indoor grilling wit 
avent or hood. . 
‘ 
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Onivienn-Airhasthisnew vented ranges — indoor erilling 


Se eCIiVe-LSe COMVECILON 


Now you can grill steaks 


Indoors anvwitere you wanit to 


t 1 = i rl! pe | at i i 
ventless Grili-Ranee. (Lenves Vou 


al tt e versatility ( tice ir regular ruliant CweT, CONT ertible il WK 


It doesn tmiatter whether 
you live inan apartment, acondo | lop cartridges and all the rest 
or the 47th floorofa hign ise Lit ALL WIiKIt vet it needs no venting to 
WiththenewVentlesGrill-| Tawa Ade the outside. Oreven a hood. 
Range from lenn-Air smoke and Usama on Asimple electrical connection 
erease are pulled down sraside —————— sallyouneed | 
the rare and rem wert DV Our | Lome inn tora Gemon- 
new Electronic Air Cleaning 3 j .: stration alt! ve Jenn Nir dealer 
| ——ez nearest vou. Cu [lfindhim 
sted In the vellow pages. ) 
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‘Jenn-Air. The finest cooking system ever created. 
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This little train station — our trademar “all-lines” underwriter. We have a flexibility that 
many years — makes a statement about our provides risk management services to com- : 
spirit of small-town helpfulness. panies that prefer to carry their own insurance, 

But it's also an understatement. or to use alternate insurance mechanisms. 

We've come a long way since we pioneered You can pick and choose whatever kind of 
workers compensation insurance 70 years ago. risk management system or service you need to 

Today. Wausau writes Nino every kindof = = benefit your productivity and to help you protect 

wusiness insurance for [a . ——— your financial, physical 
virtually every size | 7 Pata. WAUSAU and human resources. 

| and kind of company. | ij Sauamiee INSURANCE The Wausau de- 
es wn of a ZOO) VI Wwilne pot. It says a lot about 
Wausau's role is even | Se , us. But it doesn't 


larger than that of an RL ABE. Worusan. Wisconsin 54401 say it all, | 
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| PARTI IN DISCOVERY | 








No matter what the auto experts 
sav, the Honda Civic GL simply wasnt 
designed to be a sports car, 

However, the car does have the basic 
performance features of one. Such as 
4-wheel independent suspension, rack 
and pinion steerme and stecl-belted 
radial tires. 

The Cavie GL is certainly fun to drive. 
Witha peppy l48sec engine to keep 
things lively. Front disc and rear drum 
brakes bring everything to a stop. I hev re 
powerassisted and self-adjusting too. 

‘Theres tront-wheel drive tor better 
traction and a smooth shifting 5-speed 
transmission. Uhere are also aerodynamic 
improvements. Which helped the Civic 


= hy © 


Gri, pass its mileage tests with flying colors. 


LE. PA estimated 35) mpg and 46 high- 
way. Use 35 mpg for comparison. Actual 
highway mileage will probably be less. 
Your mileage may vary because of weather, 
speed or tip length. California figures will 
be only one mile per gallon lower. 

The interior does nothing to deny a 
sporty image. either. Instrumencs include 
a tachometer and quartz digital clock. 
‘There are reclining front bucket seats and 
a4-spoke sport steering wheel. Anda 
remote control outside rearview MITror. 

isthe Civic GL asports car? There's 
only one way to sectle chis. And it isn't here. 
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We make it simple. 









__@ re. C ») 
vitamin C 
Cut your arm. Burn your hand. Break a leg. 
None of these will heal properly without adequate 


vitamin C along with other essential nutrients. Nor will 
severe bruises or wounds heal properly: 





Sore throat. Earache. High fever. 

All can begin with an intection that overwhelms your 
body's natural defenses. Vitamin C, along with other 
essential nutrients,optimizes your body's 
natural capacity to resist illness and helps keep 
your tissues healthy. 


Up tight or up in smoke. 

With both acute stress and heavy cigarette smoking, the 
plasma levels of vitamin C in your blood may be lowered. 
So, you could be robbing your body of this essential 
Vitamin without even knowing it. 


Lp your iron. 

Vitamin C increases your body's ability to absorb iron 
from food when they are taken together. Iron 1s the 
most common deficiency in the diet, and may be related 
toa loss ot enerey. 

There are many reasons why your body needs an 
adequate intake of vitamin C. Yet your body doesn't 
make it. Vitamin C must come trom tood or vitamin 
supplements. So, eat a balanced diet. You can also look 
for tortified foods when you shop or take a supplement 
containing vitamin C every day just to be sure. 
Vitamin Communications, Hottmann-La Roche Inc., 
Nutley, IN.J, 07110 





Vitamins. Something you can do for your health. gp apy, 





On Assignment 





H OW DOES TT FEEL to be a caged 
animal’ Photographer David Hiser gota 
taste on the Hudson Bay assignment when he 
folded his six-foot-six frame into a four-foot- 
square observation cage while polar bears 
sniffed and pawed at his shelter, 

“T didn't have cold, raw fear, but I felt awe 
and excitement such as you get scaling a sheer 
chit,” says the avid mountain climber. “The 
bears were curious and persistent, not fren- 
Hicd. But Thad no doubt that ifthey wanted to, 
they could have torn the cage apart.” 

A Veteran of 13 years of National Geograph- 
ic assignments, the dedicated outdoorsman is 
now in southwestern Tasmania, one of the 
most remote wilderness areas in the world 





JUST GETTING AROUND in Sudan was 
7 an achievement for author-photographer 
Robert Caputo, here riding a rickety ferry 
across the Wau River, One-third the size of the 
contiguous United States, Sudan has but 800 
miles of paved roads—which made Caputo’s 
four-wheel-drive vehicle indispensable on his 
10,000-mile travels. He saw more of Sudan 
than perhaps any other modern journalist 
has—more than most Sudanese themselves, 

But getting around has been his business; in 
11 vears in East Africa, he has accompanied 
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anti-poaching patrols in Kenya, covered mer- 
cenary troops in the Comoros, and was arrest- 
ed and interrogated by Idi Amin's notorious 
State Research Bureau in Uganda, an experi- 
ence he walked away from safely. 

“I speak a smattering of Arabic and some 
Swahili, which helped,” says Caputo of his 
African assignments. He also willingly curls 
up with villagers beside cow-dung fires and 
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‘Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Onc Money. Back! 


Whatever "; iu b PLY ‘at Sear: i, POU have the Fight to use it for a reasonable 
tine before you determine it is satisfac tory and decide to keep it. f you 5 
decide it, is’ not satisfactory feturn it to us at our expenseWe will do 
whatever is necessary to correct | the e cause of your dissatisfaction "i 

f we can't satisfact stily provide a remedy, or if you Tequesta refund. 
we will refund your full purchase price including any appropriate delivery 


‘charges, finance charges and a 


i bie : abbhe (oxeS. | 


Sears Pledge of Fairness. 


ff h alte f you have decided le Keep VWOouUr DUTT has - r Goesn t give you re | 
SeIVvice | Of, pe formance, you reasonably expectof it and ther fe isn ta 


sprecific | written, warranty on the itenn that will 


problem, , please tet us know ] | | | 
We want to make an adjustment, that you will consiler fam 


satisfac torily conrect the 
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You can count on Sears for satisfaction 


\alisfaction Guaranteed or 


joer Woney Back has been finn 
Sears policy for over 50 vears 
So When VOU Shop at Sears, you 
must be satished with pertorm 
ance, Workmanship, fit, stvling 
=¢even colar 

suppose you buv a blue 
sweater through the catalog and 


the blue strikes you as different, 


however slightly, from the blue 
on the printed page. Says Sears cat- 
suc agr: * ‘Tnsuch a case, as with every- 


thing we sell, we guarantee 


vour satisfaction or money back. 


SEIS BOCs LO eXEaOrdina4n 


lengths to make certain that you 


mili be satished 
SCcurs DUVET 
sands of hours avear at factories 





that make Sears products, mak- 


Ing sure Those products periorm 
as expectcal 

The Scars Laboratory tests 
over 10,000 proalucts a vear Ibis 
one Of The workd’s laneest private 


laboraternies for testing con- 
sumer BOCKLS 

SO its first to Sears for mil 
lions of shoppers. Again and 
again, you'll spot exactly what 
you're looking for, pay a fiir 
price for it — and be complctch 
satisiied WILD IL Once VOU Bet i 
home 


You can count on 


Sears 





THE FIDELITY OF 4 SPEAKERS. THE VERSATILITY OF 112 CHANNELS. 
ZENITH HAS NEVER BEEN CLOSER TO PERFECTION. 


here's never been a Lefevision 
set like it. It's Zenith Systern 3, And 
t's the best Zenith ever 

You get the sharpest picture in 
Zenith history on al [9 and 25 
(diagonal) System 3 models. 25" 
sharper than ordinary Ty, because 
Zenith’s patented PRP circuitry: you 
receive all the picture detail aT 
station transmits 

You pet up to foor acnusticaliy 


matched and balanced speakers 


Wooters up 10 8 tweeters up to 245" 


In some models, vou even get a [f+ 





watt” amplifies and separate bass 
and treble controls 

You geal thal of 
has 112-channel capability, including 

i a ps a 

12 cable chamneis 

And vou Gin get the ultimate 
n remote control convenience 
omputer Space Command. It tun 


the set on or off. auliuets volume 


scans Of Changes channels—up or 


ba acl = a 
lawn. Even ons out the channe! 


and the time 


That's not all. tou can prepro 


gram most Zenith System 4 macdels 





to tum on and off automatically An 

this new Time Contra: Proerarnner 

can be activated (or deactivated) [1 
omputer Space Command 
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